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REVIEW 

THE DOCTRINE 

PERSONAL IDENTITY: 



OPINIONS 



LOCKE, BUTLER, REID, BROWN, AND STEWART, 
UPON THAT SUBJECT. 



AiN OLD EX-SCHOLAR OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 



TO THE 



PROVOST AND SENIOR FELLOWS 



OF 



TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 



Gentlemen, 

The subject of the following 
trifle having relation to an item in oTtift 
branch of the Dublin College course of 
study, naturally leads back my mind to 
times that are now no more. It has, in 
that respect, afforded me much pleasure : — 
It has been vert/ pleasant to me to revive in 
my memory, before age shall totally obli- 
terate the fading traces of youthful scenes, 
the recollection of a period when I not only 
shared, as I did with you, the many advan- 
tages of our University, but enjoyed also the 
personal friendship of some, and a social in- 
tercourse with you all. Those pleasures are 
indeed past. — The will of Providence has long 
since severed us, by assigning to us different 
walks in life. But not with those pleasures 
have passed away those feelings of regard 
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and esteem which grew out of my knowledge 
of you during the whole duration of a Col- 
lege scholarship. I am conscious that, in that 
way, certainly, my identity^ personal and men- 
tal^ continues. And if the little disquisition 
which follows — ^the result not of study, but 
of amusement — ^were of sufficient importance 
to warrant a formal dedication to friends 
whose talents I admired, and whose friend- 
ship I have ever valued, it should have been 
dedicated to You, not only as Scholars pre- 
siding over an Institution to which I am 
gratefully attached, but as individuals for 
whom it would be a gratification to me to 
evince my respect. As it is, I hope this 
passing recognition of those feelings of kindly 
recoUectionl of you and of our common mo- 
ther, will be accepted in the same spirit in 
which it is thus given, by a 

Faithful and afFectionate Friend, 

AN OLD EX-SCHOLAR. 
London, May 14, 1827. 
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OF 



THE DOCTRINE 



OF 



PERSONAL IDENTITY, 

ETC. ETC. 



What is Personal Identity? — This question, 
simple in itself, and on a subject apparently 
easily understood, has given rise, among meta- 
physicians, to one of the most ingenious and 
entertaining, though not instruetive discussions, 
which the refining and subtle science of meta- 
physics has produced. The question appears not 
even yet settled. The metaphysicians have not 
agreed among themselves; and the reader who 
brings either precision or common sense to the 
perusal of their discordant opinions, is little 
likely to select among them any which he can at 
the same time understand and assent to. In 
amusing a few leisure hours of vacation which 
I have lately enjoyed, I was led, among other 
desultory reading, to dip into Mr. Locke's 
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Treatise on the Human Understanding, and 
my attention was caught by the chapter in 
which he treats of this subject. I had been 
familiar with it in my college course ; and having 
an impression on my mind that some of the phi- 
losophers who succeeded him had dissented from 
his doctrine, particularly Dr. Butler and Dr. Reid, 
I resolved to contrast the subsequent opinions of 
those later writers, and to inquire what was now 
the established doctrine on this disputed topic. 
I became interested in the pursuit ; and if I have 
not added any thing to my stock of positive 
knowledge, I at least have had some (to me) 
interesting occupation : and as I find that there is 
one point certainly upon which all the philosophers 
agree with respect to Personal Identity — namely, 
that consciousness is evidence, if it be not the 
essence of it, I have resolved to secure for myself 
one proof ^t least of my continued identity through 
that medium, by committing to writing the result 
of this inquiry, that / may be assured hereafter 
that / am myself now ! * 

However complicated or obscure the investiga- 
tion of this subject may yet remain, after all the 
labours of the ** philosophers, of mind," (as they 
have recently and rather aflfectedly been called,) 
to elucidate it, I cannot help thinking that it is a 

* The reader will find this expression either more or less in- 
telli^ble when he shall read the grave opinions of the phi- 
losophers in the sequel. 
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dispute about words only; and that its darkness 
Eind difficulty have been produced entirely by the 
loose and indefinite language in which the dis- 
cussions upon it have been carried on. I think, 
indeed, that all the doubt and all the intricacy now 
manifestly connected with it would disappear, if 
disputants, in discussing it, would, before they 
dispute, fix with precision the meanings which 
they should attach to the two words — person and 
identity; or if, by any competent authority (is 
there to be found any where an authority com- 
petent to do this with respect to English lan- 
guage?) the legitimate signification of those words 
were ascertained. The following observations, 
which a review of the opinions of the learned 
persons whom I have named upon this sub- 
ject, and also that of our own eloquent contem- 
porary. Dr. Brown, has suggested, may pi'obably 
shew that this notion is not altogether unfounded. 
Before entering on the perusal of the opinions 
of those writers on Personal Identity, it naturally 
occurs to one to remark, how wide the difi'erence 
is between an inquiry into the nature and quali- 
ties of a thing actually existing in the external 
creation, and an inquiry into the extent or nature 
of an idea or conception, which the mind forms 
for itself, for its own uses, and to assist its own 
operations. Such an idea that of person seems 
to be, the identity of which is the subject of in- 
vestigation. 
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If I inquire into the nature and properties of a 
metal — a stone — a tree — or an animal, I inquire 
into something real — something that subsists in- 
dependent of my conceptions of it — (I do not 
mean to meddle with the Berkeley controversy) — 
something, which is and must continue to be, in 
its nature and properties, what it is, whatever 
notions I may entertain of those properties or of 
its nature. But when I ask, or endeavour to 
exaniine what is Personal Identity, I inquire only 
after that which, though it may appear in words 
to be a thing subsisting extrinsic of my mind, yet 
it really exists only in the mind itself, is of 
mental creation, and with respect to which, 
therefore, I. can never ascertain more than that 
it is a certain complex idea, made up of certain 
simple ideas, which, when formed, I have been 
in the habit of expressing by this phrase of Per-^ 
sonal Identity— 'di phrase which, when used by 
other men, may or may not be used in the same 
sense in which I have used it. The utmost im- 
provement, therefore, which I can hope to derive 
from the inquiry into what is Personal Identity, 
however sedulously the inquiry may be prose- 
cuted, or however sagaciously it may be con- 
ducted, is, that if my present use of the word be 
unusual or incorrect, I may hereafter be able to, 
correct the error > and thenceforth adopt the same > 
meaning for it which other men use, who are more 
skilled in the use of philosophic language: in 
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other words, I shall become more learned, not in 
the nature of a i/ihig, but in the meaning of a 
ter7n. 

But though this be so, the inquiry into Personal 
Identity — a subject so apparently simple in its 
terms, and, at first view, so free from metaphysical 
refinement— has been so managed, that the mind 
has been diverted from what ought to have been 
its only object ; namely, to ascertain the sense 
which, in the propriety of philosophical language, 
we should attach to the two words. Person and 
Identity ; and has been led to waste its powers in 
expatiating over a wide field of subtle and use- 
less investigation, on questions which either can 
never be answered, or, if answered, would most 
probably be productive of no benefit either to 
metaphysical or moral truth. 

That the error in the conduct of the discussion 
which has led to this unfortunate result, has arisen 
from entering on the inquiry without having first 
precisely ascertained the meaning of the terms 
used in the question, will appear from this con- 
sideration—that had the inquirer, in the first 
instance, determined, that by the word person 
he meant, for instance, only what is generally un- 
derstood by the word man ; i. e. an individual of 
the human species, and which meaning, when once 
adopted, the Inquirer perseveringly and invariably 
resolved to abide by, it is clear the answer to the 
question, "'What is Personal IdaitityV would- 



be, — " It is the identity of the man.'' The only 
remaining inquiry would be, what is Identity? 
and if the inquirer had, as to this word also, as 
he had done to the word man, resolved to affix 
a particular and definite meaning; for instance, 
sameness, — i. e. continuance of esistence without 
change : and which meaning of the word same- 
ness, like that of man, above mentioned, the in- 
quirer having once adopted, he should continue 
unchanged ; then the full answer to the inquiry 
would at once appear to have been given by the 
inquirer himself ; namely. Personal Identity is the 
continued existence of an individual of the human 
species without change. 

Suppose the inquirer gave some other meaning 
to the word person, besides that of man; for in- 
stance, that of mind; the ascertainment of the 
meaning of the term would, as in the former case, 
end in a perfect and satisfactory solution of the 
question. What is Personal Identity ? 

If it be said that it is impossible but that there 
must have been something more of difficulty in the 
argument in which such great names have been 
engaged with so little effect; for that to have 
wasted so much time on such a controversy 
would have been mere trifling: I would reply, 
that, great as those names were, there needs no 
other authority to convict them of trifling than 
an unprejudiced and attentive perusal of their 
several disquisitions ; and, in the observations 
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which follow, I shall endeavour, shortly but 
fairly, to give the substance of their respective 
opinions, — I mean those of Mr. Locke, Dr. Butler, 
Dr. Reid, and Dr. Brown, by whom the subject 
has been considered with the most attention, and 
who indeed have said every thing worth attention 
that has been given to the public. 

Locke was led to treat of Personal Identity 
only fay its falling within a class of ideas which, 
among others, he was enumerating and exempli- 
fying ; namely, mixed modes, among which are re- 
iatiotis, and of which identity or diversity is one. We 
get those ideas of identity and diversity*, he says, 
*' by considering any thing as existing at any de- 
" termined time and place, and comparing it with 
" itself at another time." He then divides those 
substances to which, as he conceives, identity and 
diversity may be attributed, into three: 1. God, 
(the application of the word substance to the Deity 
is singular). 2. Finite Litelligettces. 3. Bodies. 
'* The Deity, being unalterable, &c. with respect 
" to his identity, (he observes,) there can be no 
" doubt — Finite intelligences having had each its 
" determinate time and place of beginning to 
" exist, the relation to that time and place, will 
" always determine the identity of each as long 
" as it continues to exist." This perhaps affords 
no very useful rule in determining their identity, 

" Essay on the Human Understanding, book ii. ch. 27. 
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wid is not, I think, very intelligible. The ^ame^ 
h^ says, holds as to every particle of matter. " Al| 
other things being but modes or relations, ulti-: 
mately terminating in substances, their identity 
is determined in the same way — except only 
as to things which are in succession — such are 
the actions of finite beings^— as motion an4 
'* thought; and as to them, concerning their 
" diversity y thexQ can be no question." 

He then, not very clearly, describes in what the 
identity of vegetables, animals, and man, respec- 
tively consists. Vegetable identity; such an or-r 
ganisation continued as is fit to receive and disT 
tribute nourishment; and vegetable identity, there- 
fore, continues just so long as the organisation 
produces the §am^ life, though that be communi- 
cated to new matter. ^ Animal identity ; such an 
prgspiisation continued as is fit to give and cpntinuQ 
the motion wherein animal life consists. Mari^ 
Identity;: a participation. of the same continued 
life, (i. e. the life of the animal man,) by constantly 
fleeting particles of matter in succession, vitally 
united to the same organised body*. It is here re- 
markable, that he makes the identity of the man 
consii^t in exactly the same thing as the identity 
of any other animal; and, therefore, his making 
man, in this enumeration, a distinct head, is not 



* I have given above v«rhat appears to me the substance of 
Locke's definitions. They are certainly confused. 
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very intelligible, — the raliier, as he expressly ex- 
cludes all consideration of mind in considering* 
man's identity: and he says, in sect. 8, " the 
*' idea in our mind, of which the i^ound man in our 
*V mouths is the sign, is nothing else but of an 
" animal of such a certain form/' ' 

Mr, Locke's 7th section is full of good sense 
and sQund philosophy ; and had he attended, in 
th^ progress of the discussion, to\ the rule which 
he himself lays down in this passage, his course 
woijld have been easy, and his errors less obvious 
and less numerous. *' To conceive and judge of 
identity aright, we must consider what idea the 
word to which it is applied stands for— it l?eing 
one thijig to be the same substance — another to 
*' be the.^tfw^ mj^n — and a third to be the sam^ 
'* PERSON, {(person, man, and substance, are three 
/' different ideas: for such as is the idea . belong- 
" ing to that name, such must be the identity." 
Locke here appears to be fully sensible of the 
absolute necessity of fixing the meaning of our 
words before we begin any inquiry into the niature 
of the thing expressed by them ; and very empha- 
tically points out the mischief which arises from 
-omitting to fix them. He says, *^ If this had 
'* been a little more carefully attended to, it 
*^ would possibly have prevented a great deal of 
" that confusion which often occurs about this 
matter [identity], with no small seen^ing diffi- 
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He proceeds to give what he calls definitions of 
man and persmi; he says, sect* 8, ** Whatever is 
f' talked of other definitions, ingenuous observa- 
*^ tion puts it past doubt t^at the idea in our 
^* minds, of which the word man in our mouths 
is the sign, is nothing else but an animal of a 
certain form," excluding, as I before observed, 
all consideration of mind, or the rational faculty. 
But in the conclusion of this very section, h6 
shows how little his definition can be relied on, as 
the meaning of the word in common use ; for he 
says, *' I presume it is not the idea of a thinking 
or rational being alone that makes the idea of ^ 
man in most people's sense, but of a body, S6 
^* and so shaped, joined to it.'' Thus showing 
that, even in his opinion, the common meaning of 
the word man is a thinking or rational being, 
joined to a body of the shape of man. 

His definition oi person is given in section 9, 
and it is most important for our consideration in 
this inquiry. '* To find wherein Personal Iden^ 
tity consists, we must consider what person 
stands for — which I think is a thinking intelli- 
gent being — that has reason and reflection, and 
can consider itself as itself, the same thinking 
thing, in different times and places." 
Now, the result of this definition must be, that 
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in Locke's meaning person means mnd; or if by 
the word " thing" he meant to include any thing 
beyond inind merely, he must have meant man, 
consisting of body and mind, and thus constituting 
a compound " thinking, intelligent being," I 
think it will appear, on a fair consideration of the 
whole matter, that his definition in either sense is 
incorrect, and that though either be adopted, the 
main proposition which he lays down — as to what 
is Personal IdeTitity — is erroneous. 

According to him, Personal Identity consists in 
consciousness, and in that only. His reasoning in 
this same section is this ; — 

" Consciousness is inseparable from thinking; 
■ and since it is so, and it is that which makes 

every one to be what he calls self, and thereby 
' distinguishes himself from all other thinking 

things, inthis alo^y. consists Personal Identity — 

i. e. the sameness of a Rational Being. And 
' as far as this consciousness can be extended 

backwards to any past action or thought, so far ' 

reaches the identity oi i\idit person." 
If Locke steadily abides by his own defini- 
tion of person, and if he means by that word 
" tnind," then his proposition is this : — " In con- 
" sdoitsness alone consists the Identity o/theJlIi?id!" 
The consequences of this proposition would be — ■ 

1st, That if I am now co;wtioua that on a certain 
day in the year 1800 I was in the Hall of Trinity 
College, the mitid which now constitutes a part 
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of me is the same mind that was part of me on that 
particular day in the year 1800. But if on to- 
morrow I shall forget that I was in the Hall of 
Trinity College on that day, then the mind I shall 
have to-morrow will not be the same mind I had 
on that day in 1800. That is, the mind I had on 
that day in Trinity College is the same I have to- 
day, but will not be the same mind which I shall 
have to-morrow. 

2d, That during any period of forgetfulness, 
i. e. any time when I shall not be in the very act 
of remembering a particular past transaction, the 
mind which constitutes part of me during the 
period of forgetfulriess is not the same mind which 
I had when 1 did that act, or those acts, which I 
do Bot now remember ; that is, of which I am not 
now, at this moment, conscious. In other words, 
the mind which we had in any past moment, the 
acts or feelings of which we forget, ceases to exist ; 
or becomes, if it does exist, another and a different 
mind from that which goes to constitute the ex- 
isting man. The existence or non-existence; 
therefore, of the mind depends on the goodness 
or badness of memory. 

3d, Thatsincejjer^tw? and ;w«W mean, according 
to Locke, on our present supposition of his niean- 
ing, the same thing, and that consciousness only is 
Identity of Person, then he who did any or several 
particular acts in the course of his life, but who 
forgets them, or does not immediately recollect 
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^hd keep them in view, is not the s^me persort 
who did those things, or any of them ; in other 
words, identity of person is exactly commensurate 
with our actual recollections ; and he who received 
a favour, or committed a crime, but forgets both, is 
not the person who received the favour, or com- 
mitted the crime. 

These, and a variety of other arguments, ad 
absurdum, show that Locke's proposition, that 
Personal Identity, if person be mind, consists in* 
consciousness, is not true, even though his definition 
of person were a just one. Among those other argu- 
ments may perhaps be reckoned this— that though 
persomxidmindv/ere synonymous, yet it is illogical 
to say that the mind, the *' thinking intelligent thing 
" that contemplates itself, as itself at different times 
*' and places" is the same with that thing, which 
is but an act of that mind, namely, consciousness — 
for though consciousness, when it exists with re- 
spect to any past period, is proof that the mind 
which performs this act of consciousness is the 
same with that which existed at that past period ; 
yet it does not follow that because the proof mB,y 
be lost by a slip of memory, the mind, * * the think- : 
'* ing intelligent thing, ^' &c. which now exists, 
might not be the same with that which did exist at 
the past period as part of the same man. That the • 
act of consciousness is not identical with the exist- 
ence of mind, i. e, that they are not inseparable, and 
need not always subsist cotemporaneously, or cease 
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to exist at once» is plain from the expression which 
he uses in his own definition of person^i.e. mind^iot 
he defines it» '^ a thinking, intelligent being, that 
can (not that must necessarily always) consider 
itsetf as itself in different times and places. 

Locke has not affected to give a definition of 
Identity y as he has done oi Person; and this seems 
to have left him liable to the error he has com* 
mitted, in stating that Personal Identity is con* 
sciousness ; for had he even attended closely to 
what he says as to identity of finite beings, in his 
second section, he could not have laid down such 
a doctrine — much less, had he given us a precise 
meaning of the word Identity^ He says, in that 
passage, — " Finite spirits having had each it» 
determinate time and place of beginning to ewist^ 
the relation to that time and place will always 
determine to each of them its identity, as long 
*' as it exists." Though this be a very vague 
rule to ascertain identity, yet it must, if attended 
to, have led him to reflect that the Identity of 
Mind (by which he either meant the finite sotd oi 
man— or he should have told us what he meant by 
mind 9 before he suffered it to enter into his rea- 
soning,) was to be ascertained not by an act of the 
mind itself — or by the operation of one of its 
faculties, memory — but that it was to be ascer- 
tained by reference or relation to the time and 
place of a certain feet— its beginning to esi^t. Now, 
though I confess I do not very clearly understaiMl 
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what was his precise meaning in the passage I have 
just alluded to, yet certainly it must refer to some 
criterion of Identity of Mind very different from 
consciousness, which has no connexion whatever 
with the commencement of the mind's existence 
as to time and place. 

If Locke's definition oi Person did not mean 
Mind only, but the compound intelligent being, 
the human body and soul united — then is his de- 
finition of Personal Identity much more untenable 
and paradoxical than in the other interpretation 
of his definition — for it is open to all the observa- 
tions which may be made against his Identity of 
Person, talking it as Mind, and to those additional 
arguments which go to expose the idea of con- 
sciousness hain^ the identity not merelyof mind, but 
of a body perpetually in change, as connected 
with that mind. 

Mr. Locke's doctrine, that consciousness and 
Personal Identity are the same, and which he 
expressly declares it to be in several passages, as 
in those : — " Consciousness makes a man be him- 
" self to himself, and Personal Identity depends 
" on that only," p. 334. — " As far as any intelli- 
gent being can repeat the idea of any past 
action with the same consciousness ithas of any 
past action, so far it is the same personal self," 
p. 334. " It must be allowed, that if the same 
consciousness can be transferred from one tliink- 
ing substance to another, it will be possible 
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thai two thinking subistances may make but oiie , 
person," p. 337,— this doctrine, I say, is hot 
only open to all the arguments that shew the 
monstrous consequences of it, in point of 
absurdity, but also to the charge of being a 
trifling — because an identical proposition— for if 
Personal Identity be consciousness, and nothing 
more or less, then consciousness may be substi- 
tuted for the words Personal Identity, in the 
proposition, and then it stands thus : — Conscious- 
ness is consciousness. In other words, the two 
expressions mean precisely the same thing. I 
admit, that if Locke were only teaching us the 
meaning of a word, the proposition is useful ; biit 
if, as he professes, he was inquiring into the nature 
of a thing, it is quite trifling. 

How it happened that such a mind as Mr. 
Locke's should have fallen into such laxity of 
thought, and such loose reasoning, on this sub- 
ject, may well excite surprise ; the more espe- 
cially, when we consider his general sagacity in 
every thing connected with the discrimination of 
one idea from another, however nearly allied j and 
the facility and felicity with which he pointed out 
those differences. It is still the more remarkable, 
when we find him inculcating with so much force 
and earnestness the necessity of precision in the 
formation of these complex notions which he 
calls mixed modes— ras being the creatureis of the 
understanding : — for instance — 
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P. 464 of 1st Vol.—** It is the mind," says 
Locke, ** that construes those several scattered 
independent ideas into one complex one, and 
by the common name it gives them, makes 
them the essence of a certain species, without 
regulating itself by any connexion they have 
in nature. I do not say this is done without 
reason ; but that it is done by the free choice 
of the mind pursuing its own ends ; and that 
therefore these species of mixed modes are the 
workmanship of the understanding — put to- 
gether to serve its own purposes." 
One surely would have thought, that with this 
rational doctrine impressed on his mind, Locke's 
first step would have been, in a discussion on 
Personal Identity, to fix, or to form rather, with 
precision, in his own mind, the ideas which were 
to make up his notion of Personal Identity; and 
that this would have been done in such a way as 
to preclude errors in his subsequent reasoning, 
into which he appears to have fallen. 

Let us now consider whether either Dr. Butler 
or Dr. Reid, and particularly the latter — a pro- 
fessed metaphysical logician— and who, as well 
as Butler, was the adversary of Locke on this and 
other subjects, has treated this question with more 
success and less trifling than Locke, or is more 
within the range of common sense and under- 
landing. 

Bishop Butler, who appears to have thought 
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that the belief in a future state, and consequently 
the truth of the Christian religion, depends on a 
right notion of Personal Identity, begins his disser- 
tation on this subject by observing,* the ** strange 
perplexities which have been raised about the 
meaning of that identity or sameness of person 
which is implied in the notion of our living now 
and hereafter y or in any two successive mo- 
*' ments :" — and *' the solution of which difficul- 
" ties," to use his own expression, " has been 
" stronger than the difficulties themselves." He 
declares, however, that he thinks few men can be 
misled by the subtleties of the reasoning that have 
involved the question — but he nevertheless thinks 
it right a little to consider them. 

The Bishop, though certainly he has been a 
most powerful auxiliary of the Christian. Church, 
and has evinced great strength of understanding, 
and great powers of argument, in his principal work 
— the Analogy, &c.-— yet, it must be confessed, 
he is not remarkable for clearness of expression, 
or felicity of language ; and in the Essay to which I 
allude is less fortunate by much than in any other 
of his compositions. Like his predecessors. Dr. 
Butler begins his dissertation on Personal Identity 
without appearing to perceive the least necessity 
for fixing in his own mind what in his sense Per- 
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sonal Identity should mean. He begins, indeed", 
by inquiring what it is ? But he does this as if he 
■were inquiring the meaning of a word in a lan- 
guage to which he was a stranger, or of a word 
which he had not before heard of, but which 
represented, or was the name of something, the 
nature and qualities of which were definite, and 
known : as if one ignorant of the Latin language 
should ask what is equus? i. e. the meaning of the 
Latin word — not as if one who, having never 
heard of frost or congelation, should ask, what 
is ice? i.e. what are the qualities and proper- 
ties of ice. The gradual progress of an in- 
quiry on this particular subject, if made in this 
latter view, had he prosecuted it with minute- 
ness, Eind steadily, would be both curious and 
instructive. Suppose his first question to have 
been as above— What is Personal Identity ? — The 
answer which would probably be given to such an 
inquirer would be — " It is sameness of pe}'son.'' 
But in order to acquire something more like posi- 
tive knowledge on the subject, he would go on 
and ask — " What is Person ? What is Identity?" 
To these questions his respondent would probably 
answer less flippantly than before ; he would be 
unable to refer him to any thing existing in the 
material world, the subject of any sense, and 
which might, therefore, enable him, through that 
sense, to acquire a knowledge of what person 
was, as he might do, if the inquiry had been — 
what is a steam-engine, or a printing-press, a 
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^ebra, or a lion ? He would refer him to a dic- 
tionary, where the significations of the names, 
given to abstract or general ideas, are to be found* 
according to general use, or the strict propriety 
of language. Had Dr. Johnson's Dictionary been 
then written, he probably would have referred 
him to that, and he would there have found no 
fewer thaii twelve different significations of 
this word person, and not one of them affording 
him either the true philosophic meaning of the 
word, or that meaning which Mr. Locke has given 
us in the passage we have quoted; for though 
Dr. Johnson has cited from Locke that same pas- 
sage, viz. — " Person is a thinking, intelligent 
'* being, that can consider itself as itself; the 
*' same thinking thing, in different times and 
*' places," to illustrate or exemplify \he first sig- 
nification which he has given of the word ; yet 
that signification is quite wide of the definition 
which Locke there intended to give of person : for 
Johnson's first signification is no more than *\ In- 
" dividual,or particular man or woman." Should 
Dr. Butler have turned away unsatisfied from 
those meanings of the word person, whither should 
he have resorted for information? He might 
possibly then have consulted some metaphysical 
work, or some living metaphysician. In all pro- 
.bability, had he consulted both, or a greater num- 
ber, the only consequence would be, that he would 
have just so many more different interpretations, 
in addition to the dozen which he had found in 
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Johnson. Perhaps, at last, he would have grown 
weary of the pursuit, and said to himself; " I find 
" there is no fixed or ascertained meaning for this 
** word; every man annexes bis own meaning to 
" it, and each differs from the others. I must, 
'* therefore, either select some one out of the 
many, and abide by that, or make a meaning 
for myself in which I shall use the word." If 
the Doctor adopted the signification of the word 
from another, that other would then only have told 
him, that in his sense of this abstract notion, it 
meant a certain number of simple ideas, taken ad 
libitum^ and made up into a complex and abstract 
idea, called person; or, if he determined on a 
certain meaning for the word, per son y himself, 
he would do so by leaving out or putting in 
some ideas which were, or were not, in the 
meaning of those whom he had consulted. When 
he should have done this, he certainly then 
would have a perfect knowledge of what person 
was in his sense of the word, though person^ in his 
mind, might be different from the person which 
other men had in theirs. Here the inquiry would 
have ended, for the present, as to person;— th% 
Doctor would have made a meaning for a word, 
though he would have added nothing to his stock 
of information. Another inquiry, however, would 
remain, and that is, what is Identity? --^t\\e 
identity of this person which the Doctor had thus 
laboriously created. In this he would not be 
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so distracted by the authorities; for he would 
find no meaning for Identity but ^' sameness y not 
" diversity'' He would next have to apply this 
sameness to his newly created person, in order 
to make out the thing sought after — personal 
identity. Here, indeed, new difficulties might 
arise: he could not, certainly, doubt that that 
complex and abstract idea which he had thus 
formed oi person was, in his mind, the same with 
itself, and would for ever remain so, until he might 
change the meaning of the word by adopting an- 
other : but he would see that this sameness could 
not be that which he was inquiring after. He 
must then go further : he must consider sameness 
or identity y with respect to the particular meaning 
which he had adopted of the word person. If he 
had taken Johnson's first signification, ^^Indivi- 
dual; a particular man or woman," he would in- 
stantly see, that as he had no particular existing 
individual in his contemplation when he adopted 
the signification of Johnson, the word person 
must mean, not an existing man or woman, but the 
abstract notion of a human being ; which being a 
mere idea, must, like the former, remain the 
same, and was incapable of change or diversity, 
so long as his meaning of the word remained the 
same. The Doctor at last would endeavour to 
get at some real truth on this subject, by giving 
up the abstract notion, and substituting in his 
mind, for the abstract idea, some actually existing 
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man or woman. If he did so, the question would 
then stand thus : " Here is a particular man — I 
" am told that a particular man is person — 
" personal identity then is the identity of this 
" man. What is his identity'? It must be his 
" continuing to be the same, and not diverse. But 
" personal identity, in that sense, will be no- 
" thing : for the body of this man, whatever may 
" become of his mind, is every instant changing; 
" therefore in this person there is 7io identity." 
Thus the Doctor would have found that this 
could not be the per5o« which was the object of 
his inquiry, and he would be obliged to proceed, 
changing his notion of person, until he should have 
fixed upon such a "person" as, from the nature of 
the abstraction, might admit of identity, conti- 
nuity, or sameness, being properly predicated of it ; 
and the final result of all his labours would then 
be, that he would have learned, after much time 
and labour lost, that the inquiry into Personal 
Identity is nothing more than an inquiry into 
what we ourselves mean by those words. Such 
would have been the Bishop's progress as aa 
inquirer. Let us see how he actually proceeds i 
as a teacher : \ 

" If," says he, " it be asked wherein Personal 
" Identity consists, the answer should be the , 
" same as if it were asked wherein similitude 
or equality consists." The obvious reason for 
giving this answer is, not that any informatioa 
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should be conveyed by it to the inquirer ; but to 
shew that no answer to such a question can be 
given in the satisfactory form of an exact defini- 
tion or description: for he immediately adds^ 
that " all attempts to define it would but perplex 
'/ it." . Here then is a direct and important con- 
tradiction to the theory of Mr. Locke, who, with 
more boldness, if not more truth, we have seen, 
distinctly declares that Personal Identity " con- 
*V sists in consciousness." Mr. Locke may he in 
error ; but he is plain and intelligible. The 
Bishop envelopes his reader and the subject, in a 
mist of analogies and illustrations, that go a very 
short way, indeed, to forward the investigation. 
He tells us, immediately in continuation, that 
though it (identity o( person) cannot be defined, 
** yet there is no difficulty in ascertaining it"-— as 
if it were easy to ascertain with any degree of 
philosophical or logical precision a notion purely 
conventional, the main ingredient in which is 
incapable of definition, incommunicable by words, 
and which the Bishop himself is reduced to the 
necessity of conveying to the reader in any man- 
ner, however imperfect, only by similitudes and 
analogies ! It is interesting to observe how he 
begins to perform this undertaking, which he has 
described as so facile : — '' As," says he, " upon 
'* two triangles being compared together," (are 
we at liberty to take an obtuse-angled triangle 
and an acute-angled?) ** there arises the idea of 
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** similitude^ or upon twice two and four the idea 
'^ of equality ; so, on comparing the consciousness 
*' of one's own self or one's otvn existence in any 
*/ two moments, there as immediately arises to 
" the mind the idea of personal identity." This 
mode of generating the idea of Personal Identity 
is exceedingly comical ! ** Just," says the Bishop, 
just in the same way as you get the idea of simi- 
litude by comparing the triangles, and the idea 
of equality by comparing the numbers, so, on 
comparing your own self or your own existence 
in any two moments, the . idea of personal 
identity will as immediately arise in your 
" mind!" 

Let us try this experiment, and let us begin by 
seeing how we get the idea of similitude from the 
comparison of the triangles, and of equality from 
that of the numbers. First, then, shall we take 
two triangles, the one larger than the other, and 
also the one an acute-angled, and the other ah 
obtuse-angled triangle ? Perhaps this would be 
not dealing candidly with the Bishop, and avail- 
ing ourselves of an inadvertent inaccuracy. Let 
them, then, be two right-angled triangles, and 
let them both be of the same size, so as that, by 
juxtaposition, they will coincide. . We compare 
them. We find in each three angles three lines, 
and the lines in each comprising exactly an equal 
space. If we had not a precise idea of similitude 
before the comparison, which is the supposition. 
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(for this comparison is resorted to by the Bishop 
to give us such an idea,) how are we able to know 
that they are similar ? How are we to apply to 
them the idea of similitude^ of which idea we are 
ignorant ? But if we cannot, for that reason, on 
the view, know that they are similar y how shall 
the idea of similitude ** arise in the mind^' on the 
comparison. The comparison certainly produces 
in the mind no ideas but those of lines, angles, a 
certain position, and a certain coincidence, w^hich 
may give a qualified idea of equality y but certainly 
none of similitude. But the Bishop might reply, 
perhaps, and say that, on this comparison being 
made, we might be informed by our teacher that 
this perfect coincidence between the two triangles 
is what is called similitude^ and that thus we 
should have acquired the idea of similitude. In 
the first place, it might well be denied that this 
was a jWr description or definition or account of 
similitude ; but that even if it were a true one, 
nothing more had been done by the triangles and 
the teacher, than giving us the meaning of the 
word as applicable to a particular instance, i. e, 
that of triangles, no new idea had been produced 
in the mind ; nor should we be enabled, by what 
we had learned, to have an idea of similitude as 
applicable to any thing but triangles or mathe- 
matical diagrams. Suppose, for instance, the 
question arose as to the similarity of two colours, 
or the similarity of two horses. The Bishop's 
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pupil, if he were asked were they similar, would 
be a little puzzled : he would be utterly unable 
to judge of the similitude of the colours or of the 
horses, whatever their colour might be, by the 
learning he had acquired from comparing the 
triangles. If the two colours were black and 
white, and even if those colours were respectively 
given to the triangles themselves which he had 
compared, the only result he could come to on 
the knowledge he had acquired by the Bishop's 
tuition would be that the two colours were 
similar ; for that the lines, angles, position, and 
space« contained in each triangle were such as he 
had been informed produced the idea of simi- 
litude! Equally certain is it that no exact notion 
of equality could be produced by the comparison 
of the numbers ; and, for the same reasons, that 
the comparison of the triangles did not produce 
an idea of similitude. We need not repeat the 
process. 

But supposing for a moment we could get the 
ideas of similitude and equality from the compa- 
rison of triangles and numbers, both of which are 
subjects of exact science, and of which we have 
exact and precise ideas, let us see how a similar 
comparison would assist us in getting the idea of 
Personal Identity. It strikes me, that with all the 
assistance which the Bishop affords me to do this 
easy thing, if I cannot get the ideas of person and 
of identity, and the union of those two together in 
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*5 Personal Identity," by some other means than 
those which the Bishop suggests, I am likely never 
to acquire them. For, first, what is my awn self, 
that I am to compare with my own self in two 
diflFerent moments ? In the sense in which I mui^t 
be supposed to have understood those words before 
the Bishop undertook to teach me Personal Identity ^ 
I understood by them body and mind — that thing 
which I labour to preserve in health, in safety, and 
in reputation among my fellows. The notion of ex'- 
eluding my body and all its interests from my oivri 
self and the interests and concerns of my own self, 
cannot possibly be supposed to have occurred to 
me, much less to have been adopted. If so, then 
the comparing my own self, body and mind, as I 
existed some day in the last month, when I suf- 
fered under gout and depressed spirits, and my 
own self this day, when I am in perfect health 
and high spirits, would rather give me an idea of 
personal diversity than personal identity. Nor 
would this first impression be at all corrected by 
my philosophizing on the two triangles, and en- 
deavouring to watch how the contemplation of 
their coincidences may produce in me the idea of 
similitude : nor by my dividing any given number 
into its parts, and then finding that the whole and 
the parts are equal ; or that where the equality is 
not obvious, I may prove it by calculation. These 
illustrations, or helps, therefore, which the Bishop 
suggests to us, really only tend to multiply the 
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difficulties in our way, aitd increase the darkuesfe 
and confusion in which the idea sought foir is 
involved. 

But let this operation which the Bishop advises 
us to resort to, in ordei* to generate the idea of 
Personal Identity, be tried, freed from all acci- 
dental difficulties— (and every man and cliild can 
try it, and involuntarily tries it every hour of his 
existence — for the consciousness of our existence 
at two different moments is neither more hof less 
than a mere act of memory) -can it possibly 
produce the effect the Bishop mentions, and give 
us a clear or any idea of Personal Identity? If it 
can, there never has been a time when all human 
creatures who were of sound mind and memory 
must not have had, and known that they had, this 
perfect notion of Personal Identity, and the only 
thing they could have wanted was a name to give 
it. If so, the philosophers before the Bishop's 
time — -the Bishop himself, and all his successors, 
the "philosophers of mind" — must have been dis- 
cussing and teaching and writing to very little 
purpose. They would have taught all that could 
be taught on the subject, by biarely saying. Per- 
sonal Identity is Memory ; and when you re- 
member any thing, yoii know that you are the 
same now as when you did what. you remember 
•»— for all the doctrine of the Bishop, aided by 
hiis most successful comparison of ^e^ with self, 
anlounts to just this, and no more; that the 
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man who remembers at any time a past trans- 
action, is the same own self (I avoid the word 
person^ because what that is, is the matter to be 
inquired into,) who did the act or witnessed the 
transaction which he remembers. I ask, how- 
does that assist us in getting the abstract, philo^ 
sophical, or scientific idea of Personal Identity 1 
If the Bishop only meant to teach us, in a popular 
sense, that we are ourselves^ or, to use his own 
emphatic phrase, our own selves, his tuition was 
useless ; for every clown who has any degree of 
sense or memory, knows, without the Bishop's 
golden rule to assist him, that he is his own self, 
and not another; and yet the question remains 
unanswered. What is Personal Identity ? What 
is Person ? What is the meaning of Identity of 
Person ? 

The Bishop then proceeds to tell us, in con-^ 
tradiction to Locke, and, one may add, in contra- 
diction of his own theory, given in the last para- 
graph, that " though consciousness does ascertain 
" our personal identity, yet it cannot constitute 
" it ;" and he goes on to say, that though present 
consciousness of what we do and feel is necessary 
to our being the persons we now are, yet present 
consciousness of past actions or feelings is not 
necessary to our being the same persons who per- 
formed those actions or had those feelings. 

Now, this doctrine takes away much of the 
value, if any it had, of hi& formula for ascertaining 
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or acquiring the idea of Personal Identity : for if ' 
the only rule given by the Bishop to ascertain or 
procure the idea of Personal Identity (and he has 
given us no other) be, that that idea arises from 
the comparison of the consciousness of one's self j 
or our existence in any two moments; and if 
there may be personal identity at two different 
periods, where there is no such comparison of 
consciousness at those two periods to prove its 
existence, it is plain that the rule is quite insuf- 
ficient, as a general rule, or indeed as a rule at 
all, to ascertain Personal Identity: for, if there 
may he. personal ident'Uif with respect to two given 
periods of my existence, (as the Bishop teaches 
us), though there be no consciousness covering 
both those periods, it is plain that consciousness 
cannot be at all a criterion of Identity; be- 
cause, ex concesso, it may exist without con- 
sciousness. Wherever consciousness fails, there 
is no rule given to nie by the Bishop by which to 
ascertain my personal identity ; and this want of 
consciousness may, by loss of memory, be made 
commensurate with my whole past life. How, in 
such a case, are we to get the idea of Personal ' 
Identity ? And what is that personal identity which 
is independent of consciousness; as it can neither 
be defined nor described, nor any mode suggested 
by which I can raise to myself any analogous 
idea of it? Can the Bishop help me, in such a j 
case, to a rule? If he can, it must be by laying 
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^oWn some description of definitioii of the idea of 
persohy and of identity of person, different frodi 
that indescribable and incommunicable idea of 
identity oi person which we have hitherto been con- 
sidering. * Indeed it is not matter of surprise that 
the Bishop should have fallen into these difficulties, 
when we consider how very uncertainly and 
loosely he uses the word person. In the passage 
we have been considering, he tells us that we 
may be the same person who did a particular 
tiling at a past time, though we do not remexubei 
it. If so, what does he mean, in such a case,, by 
" person,*' and what is the *' identity of that 
*' person ?"— The Bishop gives us no such defini- 
tion or description ; and it is for this reason, obvi" 
ously, that his rule becomes nugatory, and that the 
question, ** What is Personal Identity ?" is as much 
a desideratum as before the Bishop wrote. What 
would we think of the mineralogist who, in giving 
a definition of gold, should tell us that gold is a sub- 
stance having a certain colour and specific gravity, 
fusibility, and malleability ; but that it may be 
gold, although it want malleability ? 

The Bishop again falls into what I presume .to 
be an error not a little gross when he comes to 
discus? the idea of identity with respect to other 
things than person. He says of vegetables,* that 
if the present living tree have not one particle of 

* Page 359. 
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*V mafter which went to constitute the tree which. 
'* stood in the same place fifty years ago, it cannot 
** be the same tree in the proper philosophical sense 
^ of the word samey' though in philosophical as 
well as popular language the tree now is the same, 
with the tree of fifty years since, if it be a con- 
tinuation of the same organization, notwithstanding 
the total change of its parts. This latter he admits 
" is the loose and popular sense" of the word as to 
life and organization: but he says, ** in a strict 
and philosophical manner of speech, no man, 
no being, no mode of being, no any thing, can 
" be the same with that with which it hath indeed 
" nothing the same;" and he then proceeds, in 
the same page, *V now sameness is used in this 
latter sense when applied to persons. The 
identity of these, therefore, cannot subsist with 
diversity of substance." If this be so, and that 
body enters at all into his idea of person, there is 
an end, according to his notion, of all identity of 
peiison among men — the perpetual change of the 
material substance, according to the philosophic 
definition of identity of this right reverend meta- 
physician, destroys it. 

Stopping here, then, I shall not follow him 
through the several arguments by which he repels 
the doctrine of those who contend that personality 
is hot a permanent, but a transient thing. It is 
sufficient to say, that it seems, from a considera- 
tion of his tract, taken together, he must be con- 
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sidered as making personnl identity coniiist in 
identity of mind alone and exclusively — that, 
therefore, his notion ofpersoriy excluding the body, 
cannot, to any extent, be identified with man as 
a compound — that his doctrine, therefore, is 
liable to all the objections which lie ag^st 
Locke, so far as they are derived from bis placing 
personality in the ** thinking, intelligent being 
** only," &c. ; and that though he qualifies, and 
therefore so far differs from Locke's doctrine, 
which constituted ctmsciausness as the measure of 
identity of person, yet he gives us no precise or 
universal criterion of what that identity id : in- 
deed, leaving person as he does:, loose and un- 
ascertained, it was impossible for him to fix itisi 
identity/. 

Next in order comes Dr. Reid's work on thfef 
Intellectual Power of Man. 

In hid fourth chapter of the third Essay; h^ 
applies himself to treat of Identity^ and under thaJt 
head he discusses also Personal Identity* His 
ambiguity and laxnei^s of phraseology letive 
Locke and Butler at a great distance indeed. It 
is impossible to find any one idea definitely pot 
forward and steadily abided by ; but without 
giving the whole of his chapter with a running 
comment, it is impossible to convey an adequate 
notion of the degree to which he carries this rice 
of reasoning. He begins by a sentence which 
leaves you in doubt whether he means the idea- 
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tity of the man, the mind, or ihe person. *' The 
" conviction which every man has of his identity, 
" as far back as memory reaches, needs no aid of 
" philosophy to strengthen it, and no philosophy 
" can weaken it, without first producing some 
" degree of i/ij'ft/jiij/." But, however he denounces 
this doubting of our identity, he, in the next 
sentence, acknowledges that our " conviction of 
" our identity is a phenomtnon well worthy of a 
" philosopher's attention," and that it would be 
" an addition to the stock of knowledge if he 
" could discover the cause." — I presume he 
means the cause which produces this extraordinary 
conviction of our identity, which he considers it 
insanity to doubt of. " If not discovered, (i. e. 
" the cause of the conviction), it must be held," 
he says, " as a pa7-t of our constitution." It is not 
very instructive certainly, to say that a cause of 
eojiviction, which is either the result of reasoning, 
or of an intuitive view, is part of our constitution, 
unless he means that the reasoning faculty, or 
the power of seeing some truths intuitively, may not 
be part of our constitution : but he continues this 
sentence in a manner tliat wonderfully thickens 
the darkness of his meaning ; for he tells us, that 
if this " cause" of the conviction be not part of 
our constitution, it is " an effeci of that consti- 
tution, unknown to us." 
Before I proceed further, I must premise that 
Dr. Reid adopts the opinion of Dr. Butler, and 
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rejects the doctrine of Locke, Xh^t personal identity 
consists in consciousness. After this, one is sur- 
prised to find in page 345 this passage : — 

** The moment a man loses this conviction," 
(i. e. the conviction of his existence derived from 
consciousness,) ** as if he had drunk the water of 
Lethe, past things are done away, and in his 
own belief he then begins to exist. Whatever 
was thought, or said, ^or done, or suffered 
before that period, may belong to some other 
person; but he can never impute it to himself; 
-* or take any subsequent step that supposes it 
'[his doing." 

Now, this is the first instance in which he 
uses the word person, in treating of Personal 
Identity. Does he mean by it, what Locke pro- 
fessed to do, a thinking, intelligent being, &c.v 
i. e. mind? or does he mean man — the individual 
consisting of body and soul ? or does he meaa 
person in any more technical and proper sense of 
the word ? What does he mean, too, by himself? 
But in whatever sense he. uses these words, they 
go strongly to fortify Locke's notions of identity 
and consciousness : for he contends only that 
what is not remembered, i. e. that with which we 
cannot connect ourselves through the mdoi memojy 
or consciousness, cannot be imputed to us, but 
*' may belong to some other person " 

In proceeding, Pr. Reid plainly indicates that 
he has not the same idea of the facility of acquiring. 
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an exact notion of Personal Identity as Dr. Butler 
professed to have; but seems to have doubts 
whether we are at all able to do so : for he says, 
*' that we may form as distinct a notion as we are 
** ABLE oi \h\^ phenomenon o{ t\iQ human mind; it 
** is proper to consider what is meant by identity 
** in general, and what by our personal identity.'' 

The Doctor was certainly very right in thus 
resolving to consider what these words mean, and 
•to abide by the meaning when fixed : but unfor- 
tunately he does not hold to this wise resolution ; 
for, beginning with *' identity in general,' the only 
step he takes to shew its meaning, is to tell us 
-that " Identity is a relation between a thing which 
;** is known to exist at one time, and a thing which 
.** is known to have existed at another time.." 
This, translated into plain English, is no more 
than this: '* Identity is a relation between two 
:** different things, one of which existed at 
** one time, and another at another;"— a very 
iarnusing mode certainly to explain Identity, and 
would warrant me, L think, in saying, that a 
black horse which I sold, and which died yester- 
day, is the identical black horse which I bought 
to-day ; for there is a '* relation (for instance, of 
" colour,) between the thing (horse) which is 
, ** known to exist at this time, (in my stable), and 
'" the thing (horse) which is knovvn to have 
'* existed yesterday'' If it be said, in defence of 
.the philosopher's definition oi identity, thatthough 
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he did not express it, yet he understood by the 
word relation a relation of identity — my answer 
would be, that this amendment of the definition 
does not serve the philosopher : for then hta de- 
finition would be a definition of idem per idem ; for 
it is trifling to tell us that sameness is the relation 
of sameness — identity the relation of identity. 

But Dr. Reid is candid in avowing, in the 
next two or three sentences, that he cannot define 
Identity, and that he has no mode of either 
getting the idea of Identity himself, or conveying 
it to others, but by referring to the common sense 
of mankind. For, after stating Identity in the 
way we have seen, he proceeds r " If you ask 
whether they (i. e. the 'things' which existed 
at different times) are owe and the same, or two 
different things, every man of common sense un- 
derstands the meaning of your question per- 
fectly." And then he adds : ** Whence we 
may infer, with certainty, that every man of 
*' common sense has a clear atid distinct noti(m 
** of Identity /" It strikes me that this inference 
is as untenable as the d^nition of Identity which he 
abandons; and that, in fact^ the safe inference 
firom what the Doctor and all his predecessors 
and succeissors have written on the same subject 
is, that every man of common sense has not, but, 
on the contrary, that very few havc(a.nd among the 
few, the Doctor, it would appear, is not to be 
numbered,) a clear and distinct notion of Identity. 
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If they have, nothing can be more trifling than 
Buefa elaborate and lengthened discussion to teach 
them* 

The Doctor then proceeds : — 

^^ If you ask a definition, I confess I can give 

none : it is too simple a notion to admit of 

logical definition. I can say it is a f^elation; 

but I cannot find words to express the specific 

^* difference between tiis and other relations !" 

After a few observations, which aim at shewing 
what may be contrary or analogous relations, he 
leaves " identity in general,'' the meaning of which 
he thought it ** proper to consider," to its fate, 
and applies himself, vrith equai success, to the 
consideration of Personal Identity. The first pa- 
ragraph is quite curious, as the commencement 
of an inquiry into a point which the writer de- 
clared it was essential to settle. 

It is perhaps," says he, ** more difficult to 
ascertain with precision the meaning of person^ 
ality.'' He had before found it impossible to 
define or describe Identity — how then could this 
be more difficult? '* But it is not necessary in 
** the present subject;" — yet he had set out by 
saying it was " proper to consider what is meant 
** by identity in general, and what by our own 
*' personal identity .'' His express relinquishment 
of the inquiry here, therefore, is unaccountably 
inconsistent ; and by giving it up, he leaves his 
meaning, both of identity and personality, to be 
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guessed at in the course of the argument. In the 
succeeding sentence he uses some expressions 
which seem intended to cover his retreat from the 
question ; but the attempt is ridiculous. He says^ 
it is sufficient for our purpose to observe that 
all mankind place tmeir personality in some- 
thing that cannot be divided or consist of parts.'' 
If the subject only required this observation, it 
required none : for this elucidates and enforces 
nothing; neither does his next explanatory pro- 
position: " Part of a person is a manifest ab^ 
^* surdity." — Absurd, certainly. 

The next step in his argument is in perfect 
conformity with what preceded. 

" When a man loses his estate, health, &c. he 
" is still the same person.'' What does person 
mean here? The meaning of it was the very 
thing in question. " If he (the man) has lost a 
leg, or an arm cut off, he is the same person 
he was before." Is not this begging the ques^ 
tion ? " The amputated member is no part of his 
*' person, otherwise it would have a right to a 
** part of his estate^' — this is an odd species of 
gavel'kind! — *' and be liable for a part of his enr- 
^' gagements." If so, they must split contracts 
comically in the Scotcl^ law! 

His inference from all this is, " My personal 
** identity, therefore, implies the continued existence 
*' of that indivisible thing I call myself'' This can 
mean only, that " I myself ^m my identical person.]' 
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It may be my slowness of intellect ; but 1 profe^S 
that I, /* that indivisible thing which I call myself/' 
am utterly unable to guess what light this pro- 
position, or the apparent reasoning on which it ife 
founded, can throw on the question to which it is 
applied — namely, " What is Personal Identity V 
Yet here his investigation ends : for he concludes, 
in a few lines after, with this sentence; ** Such 
" are the notions that I have of my personal 
" identity." Now, if we were to sum up the wholfe 
oi iYio^e notions of Dr. Reid on Personal Identity', 
in a condensed and collected form, his opinion, 
or, if you please, his argument, would stand thus : 
I propose (says the metaphysician) to inquire 
into the nature of Personal Identity. For that 
purpose, it is proper to consider what is meant 
by identity in general, and what by personal 
identity. As to identity in the general, it 
** cannot be defined ; it is too simple : nor can I 
give you any idea of it in words, though I 
know myself perfectly well what it meaniS, 
and so does every* body of common sense ; and 
therefore, for the meaning of Identity I refer 
you to the common sense of mankind, which you 
may collect as you can. And as to the second 
head. Personal Identity; it was impossible to define 
abstract identity — but it is more difficult to de- 
fine personality; I know, however, that it is some- 
** thing that is indivisible — that one person cannot 
" be divided into parts. I know also, that in my 
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" meaning pf person, one's person means tme's self; 
^* but what is thei meaning of ^If, except that 
" if k one'^ self, I canaot say : but Leibnitz call^ 
•^ it 9i monad, because it is vms, and cannot be twof 
What egregious trilling i^ this solemn nonsensfe I 

In the sixth chapter, Dr. Reid considers 
lake's account of Personal Identity, and agrees, 
A.3 I observed before, with Dr. Butler in censuring 
it^ J^ocke'^ definition of person, ** an intelli- 
*' gent being, endowed with reason and con- 
** i§ciou$ness," he does not quarrel with, though, 
93 appears from what we have said, he does 
iiQt e^pres^ly adopt —but he does quarrel with 
the proposition in which Locke asserts that 
** Pervsonal Identity consists in consciousness 
** alone ;" and he enumerates many of the absurd 
consequences which would follow from holding 
that doctrine ; and, in the course of his remarks 
on it, observes, I think, very justly, that by <?o»- 
ficiousmss must be meant memory — " the only 
** faculty by which we have any immediate 
** knowledge of our past actions," and shews 
that they may be, and are, used indiscriminately 
for each other. He, therefore, resolves Locke's 
notion, that Personal Identity consists in consci- 
ojUiSJiess, into the proposition— that it consists in 
distinct remembrance, which is plainly absurd. 
He still further observes, that Locke, in this 
doctrine, not only confounds consciousness and 
memory, but Personal Identity also, with that 



which is only the evidence of it; and which alone, 
he says, memory or consciousness is. His chap- 
ter of observations on Locke's account of Personal 
Identity contains nothing more of any importance, 
and throws no additional light on the subject. 

Dr. Brown, in his Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, so far from thinking this fertile subject 
exhausted by his predecessors, Locke, Butler, 
and Reid, enters into it at great length. He 
occupies no fewer than S5 pages of his first 
volume in discussing and pursuing this inquiry, 
under the different heads of Mental Identity, the 
difference between it and Personal Identity, and 
the positive and negative evidence of the former. 
He is the first of the philosophers who expressly 
change the expression of Personal Identity into 
mental identity (p. 241), and thus endeavours to 
disengage the subject from that part of the diffi- 
culty which arises from the ambiguity of the word 
person. In seeking to do this, however, though 
he may render the subject of discussion more 
narrow and definite, yet he does so rather by 
evading than resolving the main question, by 
excluding that particular point which appears to 
have been the principal object of inquiry and of 
difficulty, namely, in what, person, or personality, 
consists : for I apprehend that neither Locke, 
Butler, nor Reid, have ever expressly conceded 
t)\^X person, in their use of the word, meant mind 
only: though I admit that, in discussing the 
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identity of person, they frequently' reason as if, in 
their sense,, mind ^nA person were synonimous, 
and that is the defect of their reasoning. If the 
question of identity were confined to mere mind, 
it would assume a perfectly new shape ; and 
.that, whether mind were taken to be material or 
immaterial: for, if we inquire into the identity 
of the mixed mode, person^ formed in our under- 
jstanding, the inquiry is manifestly limited and 
^ascertainable by oiir understanding : but if the 
inquiry be into identity of mind, i. e. the human 
soul, it cannot be doubted, I think, that the in- 
vestigation must be directed to what is the human 
.soul. Is it a being distinct and separable froin 
the body ? or is it only the result of a certain 
imaterial organisation? Is it indestructible and 
.immortal? or is it material and perishable? and 
all that class of inquiries which have occupied 
the metaphysicians and theologians of the last 
1800 years, and from the difficulties of which, as 
.subjects of reasoning, whatever they may be of 
religious faith, the understanding seeks refuge in 
the conviction that they are beyond its reach. 

Brown, indeed, appears to have been conscious 

of this, and makes some very awkward efforts to 

, compromise the matter, by resorting to equivocal 

or analogous expressions. — " The identity,'* says 

he, " which we are to consider, is, as I have 

already said, the identity only of the 'principle,' 

which feels and thinks, without regard to the 
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changeable state of the particles of the brain; 

or the body in general." Now, here, though 
he evades using the word mind, what is this prin- 
ciple which feels and thinks, but mind? Indeed, 
it would seem as if he were here practising a 
double evasion; for, having escaped from the 
difficulty of person, by inquiring into Twew/^r/ iden- 
tity, he now seems evading the inquiry, ;»vhat is 
mind, by confining the inquiry to what he calls 
the thinking principle 1 What can he mean by 
considering the " principle. Sec, without regard to 

the changeable state of the particles of the 

brain," but that he intends to exclude from his 
consideration the nature of mind, though he pro- 
fesses to inquire into mental identity : as if it 
were possible to ascertain whether a thing be 
the ^^TKe, without knowing what the thing is; 
its nature, or properties, constitution, &c., some? 
of which must be, inevitably, necessary to be 
considered, in order to ascertain its identity? 
for, surely, if the mind be material, its identity 
must be ascertained by other criteria than those 
which would be applicable to the ascertainment 
of the identity of an immaterial substance: 
iior can there be any escape frorii this, unless, 
indeed, the intention were to inquire, not into 
identity of mind — but into that of a quality; 
faculty, or function of the mind, independent 
of, and distinguished from, the mind to which 
it belongs. But in Mi^ supposition, the quei^-^ 
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tidn wotild assuihe a very tmusual shape in- 
deed—an inquiry, wliether a particular feciilty, 
that of thought, was identical with itself at dif^ 
ferent periods, without reference to wliether the 
mind, of which it was but a part, portion, or 
fiaculty, was or was not the same at those respec- 
tive periods : in other words, whether the i^me 
identical faculty could belong to minds not iden<* 
tical — but totally diiferent ! or, whether the same 
faculty could be, as it were, stuck on or intd 
different minds ! 

Dr. Brown acknowledges, indeed, that the 
expression he adopts of mental identity, is not com- 
mensurate with Personal Identity/; for he says, 
(p. 244) : '* This unity and permanence of thd 
** principle which thinks, if we had still to invent 
a phriBuse, I would rather call mental identity 
thwoL pitr&onal identity ; though the latter phra^ 
*^ may now be considered as almost fixed by 
*' the gem^ral use of philosophers." Dr. Brown 
cfettaihly may, and actually does, invent thid 
pfarai^e ; but, in doing so, he manifestly chat^f€S 
the subject of the inquiry ; and therefore his rea- 
seming on it is not, ad idem, with Locke, Reid, w 
Butler, who discuss per^tmal, not mtfUal identity : 
and that these are different, we have agam the 
repeatetl authority of Dr. Brown— for, in the 
very same paragraph we have been quoting, hre 
says ; ** The per Mm, in the common and familiar 
meaning of the term, though involving mind. 
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" is yet more than mere mind :" and again ; " stilts 
" however, identity o? perso?t, at least in the po- 
" pular notion of it, is something more thaniden- 
" tity of mind." If it should be said that Dr, 
Brown is here speaking of " persoti' in Ihepopu/ar 
sense of the word, this affords no argument against 
the inconsistency we are adverting to ; since he, 
as well as his predecessors in the argument, has 
omitted to give any exact definition of his own 
meaning of the phrase : and, in fact, by omitting to 
do so, he and they have, as we before observed, 
created the whole matter of this verbal dispute. 
A further reason is, that both the Doctor and his 
predecessors expressly refer to, and often rely in 
argument on, the popular notion of identity : for 
instance, in the very passage we are discussing 
(p. 24S), he quotes a long extract from Dr. Reid, 
in which he argues with all his might on the 
popular idea and common sense of mankind as to 
what is personality. 

Dr. Brown having, however, adopted mental 
instead oi personal Identity as his theme, he pro- 
ceeds very eloquently certainly, if not very logi- 
cally, to state and meet the arguments of those 
who have contended that we can never be satisfied 
that the 7mnd of the same man continues the same 
during the whole of his existence. These argu- 
ments reduce themselves to two in substance ; and, 
from their nature, prove how necessary it was for 
Dr. B., in discussing mental identity, to enter into 
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the niattire and constitution of mind. They are* 
srbortly these ; first, that to Identity \i i^ necessary* 
that the qualities of the thing be the same; and 
that, as the same objects do not act upon the mind* 
in the same manner, in different periods of its 
existence, as in youth, age, &c. the mind must,^ 
therefore, at these periods, be different. Some: 
of the Professor's illustrations of these apparent 
differences in the human mind, in different ages,* 
and under change of circumstances, are very beau-: 
tiful in point of composition ; and certainly well 
repay the reader, even when he may be inclined^ 
to think, that for a philosophical work they niay 
be a little too declamatory and diffuse (see from 
p. 248 to 266). The second argument against 
the continued identity of the mind, is the diver- 
sity of feelings of the mind at different moments, 
without reference to the changes of age, or per- 
manent circumstances. Such are the changes in 
the affections of the mind, from joy to sorrow^ &c. 
which, it is contended, are inconsistent with strict 
and absolute unity, and imply, as they say, an 
unquestionable diversity of some kind. He an- 
swers these objections in two ways — by what 
he calls positive evidence and negative evidence. 
In introducing his positive evidence, he gives 
another very striking instance of that looseness of 
phraseology which I have before complained of, 
as producing all the difficulty of the dispute : for 
instance—" the belief of our [not mental nor per^ 




" smial] identity is not the result of any series bf 
" propositions, but arises entirely from a. priHcipH 
" of thought, as essential to the very nature of the 
" mind, as its powers of perception or rhemory, 
" or as the power of reasoning itself." WS 
should certainly not be able to know whai 
wa6 the precise import of this very loose and 
obscure passage, if the writer did not tell us, aftef 
a great variety of observations on direct and indi- 
rect belief, which direct belief he sometimes calU 
immediate belief, and which, in another place, h6 
tells us is a belief by which we believe, from tb6 
mere impossibility of disbelieving ; and again, that 
it is a belief, without proof, arising from some 
pHnciple, which " is a necessary part of our in- 
" teliectual constitution ;" till at length we come 
to learn, that by all this learned circumlocution 
he means " intuition ;" and that, therefore, all th6 
positive evidence of " our" identity is, that we 
feel it intuitively (p. 263), and that it is, therefore, 
" feltuniversally, immediately, and irresistibly; iti .1 
" founded on the very same authority as the most i* 
" logicaldemonstratibn (because all demonstration 
" must rest ultimately on some truth, known only 
" intuitively), and has this additional advantagei, 
" that it is not subject to those possibilities bf error 
" in the steps of the demonstration, from which no 
" long series of reasoning can be exempt!" Realty 
it was not worth the while of the learned Professor 
to waste so much time, eloquence, and logic, t6 
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prove, in this way, *' our" identity — namely, that 
we are ourselves, the same oa;w-selves, because 
*' we/ee/ we are so, and that the thing is too clear 
*^' to be either doubted or argued !" This short 
cut to metaphysical truth, by reference to our 
feelings, must be an invaluable discovery indeed, 
if it be adopted by the learned ; and will soon 
render this science, instead of being one of the 
most subtle and shadowy, as it is now reckoned, 
one of the most plain and common-sense kind of 
pursuits, that can either amuse or instruct the 
learned, or puzzle the ignorant! AH the pa- 
radoxical impressions and opinions which have 
been supposed to flow from the operation of se7 
condary qualities upon our senses, and which 
Locke and others have been considered as having, 
explained and reduced within the limits of scien7 
tific truth, must resume over the learned the same 
inHuence which they have over the vulgar. Heat 
will be remitted to fire, colour to substances, and 
the same ws^ter may be at the same time positively 
hot and cold; for, it cannot be denied, that we 
have an intuitive, direct, and immediate belief 
that heat is in the fire, and that we feel it is so : 
that the bodies we look at are white, black, brown, 
or gray ; and that the same water is positively 
cold;to my warm hand, and hot to my cold one. 
This is the common sense of mankind : the *' uni- 
'* versal, immediate, and irresistible" belief of all 
those who ^ have not had their understandings . 



vitiated (as I presume Dr. Brown would call it) 
by those metaphysical refinements which have led 
to the doubts about Personal or Mental Identity; 
Nevertheless, Dr. Brown admits (p. 265), that the 
" assertion of principles of intuitive belief, inde- 
" pendent of reasoning, may be carried to an ex- 
" travagant and ridiculous length." I confess, I 
have some doubt whether the Doctor does not 
exemplify in his reasoning, in the course of his 
disquisition, the truth of this assertion. Whe- 
ther this doubt of mine falls within the descrip- 
tion of that " perfection of doubt, which, like an 
*' epic or dramatic narrative," he says, " should 
" have a beginning, a middle, and in many cases 
" too, though not in all, an end!" I cannot safely 
say. It certainly commenced when I began to 
catch a glimpse of his " positive evidence" of iden- 
tity — it has gone on increasing, and I fear it will 
have " no end." 

After stating his positive evidence of identity, 
in substance as I have given it above, he enters 
on. his " negative" evidence, which occupies nearly 
forty pages (275 to 312). His evidence is indeed 
nothing more than a series of arguments from 
analogy, intended to prove that the second class of 
objections which he had stated as being urged 
against the identity of mind from the diversity of 
our mental feelings at different moments, indepen- 
dent of those changes which are produced by the 
growth of age and permanent change of external 
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circumstances, are sophistical, and derired from 
assuming B,/sise test f^Hml&h^-^^ source of ^rror 
by the way, from which the objectors would have 
been excluded, had the term of the question 
been originally fixed with precision. These surgu- 
ments from analogy aj*e taken firom those changes 
which, as he alleges, ^^ are every moment taking 
** place in the universe," and are urged to purove 
that ^' not in mind ouly, but in matter also, mm^ 
sort of diversity is not inconsistent with absolute 
identity,'' (279.) And this he illustrates by the 
&uct, th^t there is scarcely a single moment^ if 
indeed there be a single moment, in which every 
atom in the universe is not (constantly changing 
the ** tendencies that jbrm its physical character ;'^* 
so that," as he argues, ^^ th^ variety of states 
and tendencies of the same identical mind (h^!!e 
he assumes the question in dispute, that the mind 
is identical in which those changes occur), in joy 
and sorrow, ignorance and knowledge, instead of 
being opposed by the general analogy of nature*, is 
inexact harmony with that analogy :" andhethen 
very comfortably concludes, that the ** appareat 
** mystery of the continued identity of one simple 
^^ and indivisible mind in all the states of which 

* The unphilosophieal and ittogioal structure of thi»expres- 
jBJpi^ k apparent, wHhou.t c<Mnm<^t:-^it wonldy like much qf 
.Dr» Brown's diasertajtipn, be toler^blp ijtj, s^ popular dedamatioa ; 
but sqientjfic truth can neither be promoted nor developed 
by it. 
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h is susceptible, is thus in a great measure 
" Solved, when we find this union of variety and 
" sameness to be the result of a law that is not 
" limited to our spiritual being, but extends to 
" the whole universe !" Id comparing these 
" philosophers of the mind" with one another, it is 
not necessary to adopt the opinions of those who 
object on the grounds stated by Dr. Brown to 
their theory of mental identity; but surely, when 
the objections are made, as stated by Dr. Brown, 
one cannot but say that these answers are not 
satisfactory. These, however, and such as these, 
loose analogies, bold assumptions, and rhetorical 
illustrations, all eloquently put forward, (if elo- 
quence be the pander for fancy, not the handmaid 
of truth), constitute the whole of what he calls his 
negative evidence of the identity of mind. Many 
of his illustrations are taken from what he calls 
the corpuscular philosophy ; but that on which he 
reposes with most complacency, is that of two bil- 
liard balls, the one of which, being previously at 
rest, is> put into motion by the impulse of the 
other. " These different states of the one billiard 
" ball produced by the presence and impulse of the 
" second," he says, " makes itewMfc/j^hatthemere 
" presence of a body may produce in a second 
" body, according to the difference of these posi- 
" ticHis and relative nsagjiitudes., a variety of 
" states, that, when all the varieties of direction, 
" and all the varieties of velocity, are estimated 
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signification to the expression they used^ whether 
mentaL identity or jt>eriyowflf/ identity, have involved • 
themselves in confusion and ^ inconsistencies, aiid^' 
left their readers in the same ignorance in which 
they found them ; and that reason is this— that* 
they have mistakingly conceived they were in- 
quiring into or investigating the nature of some- > 
thing really existing in nature extrinsic of our minds ; ■- 
whereas, in fact, they have been only in quest of 
a meaning to attach to the phrase they used : and- 
therefore, it was not matter of surprise that, at^ 
last, one attached one meaning to the words, and 
another attached a different one ; but neither added> 
any thing to their own knowledge or that of their 
readers, nor advanced truth a single jot. 

It was not my original intention to include Dr.- 
Stewart among those who have written on Per- 
sonal Identity ; because he cannot, I think, pro- 
perly be said to have treated of it. He glances 
only at it in the second section of his first chapter 
of the Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind, 
and then quits it, apparently, if not expressly,* on- 
the ground that no new light can be thrown upon 
it by metaphysical discussions ; and that, there- 
fore, it was neither necessary nor useful to do 
more than state the fact. The great eminence, » 
however, of this acute and very learned writer, 
I begin to think, would make it improper not to - 
take some notice, in an essay of this kind, even 
of the little that he has said on the subject. It 
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cast lipon his opponents the slur oi viaterialism ; for 
in the inquiry after truth, it does not appear quite 
philosophical to estimate the weight of proof by 
the imagined consequences which must follow 
from its efficacy. In this case, however, it is the 
more censurable, perhaps, because according to 
his own train of reasoning, if not on a just view of 
the dispute on personal identity, the question must 
be decided the same way, whether the mind be 
considered material or immaterial, i 

His dissertation on Mental Identity, Dr. Brown 
closes with some remarks on the doctrine of Mr. 
Locke on the same subject, and which had been 
reviewed and criticised by Dr. Reid. He calls 
Mr. Locke's opinions strange ones, and moralises 
very much at length on the sad truth, that it is 
" so very possible for man to err !" Those strange 
opinions do not, however, appear to be impugned 
by Dr. Brown with more force or success than by 
his predecessor. Dr. Reid. He states Locke's 
cardinal position as to personal identity — that it 
consists in consciousness* alone, (which he truly 
observes can mean nothing more than perfect 
memory) — as the source of all his paradoxes on 
that subject; viz. that by this doctrine a man 
may be, and, at the same time, not be the per- ' 



* It is a curious fact, that Dr. Brown, in ills Lecture oa 
Consdousness, denies that there is aay difference between con- 
tciantTiess and mere sensation. See a subsequent note on thii 
Mbftfet. ' ■ ■ - 



sen that 4i4 ^ pj^rticiilar ^ctwfk; iW the 9im». 
mw^ «nay be twQ p^rspius, a$ (Jif^yept 9# Socffalen 
aad Flftto, ^c. He tfeen prpceeife tg fequiij^^hftt 
iUuMo^ ^ftvW k?4 ?t mmd lik^ t5>pkj3'»^ tft ^mit- 
aifter igefleptipn, %n ?ibsurd pMadoij ap4 ftU ijte ftb^ 
Wjd CQUseqii^enc§a, vfWch, bejfere ]<^|hE^cti^, (fpc 
this Hq asu^umes), h^vould haye rejected? ftiwllift 
coQceivea it m^y be traced tgi (whs^t we agr§<3 
perfectly with him in) ^ most abun<^^ 9<^jyif c^ (^ 
error ih the writings of pJiijQ^ppheys — tbfe mhjt 
guity of tke lajaguage: whwl^ they y.§e? Yfh^ ttiey 
retail a word with op^ meianijag which i$, geae- 
rally u§ed in a diflferent seni^. He then gcyea 
Locke's owa deifi^itipBi of P^rsc^^l Identity; 
najaeiy, *' a tl\iRfeii3ig>, iuteUigent b^ij^g, h^iving 
reason, ^d rejisect^iOB, %nd that c?in cpftsi^ter^ 
itdetf- as itself; thp ^e^se thwkisg ^^ m dtf- 
**: feicenfc \iims, a^d plftc^§." Dr. Bi^wo, th^Be 

makes the. re)3s^k> (whwh \ have more than once 

wged iixthft oows§ of thefiier^i^arjks}^ tii^/^^ 

**, ing ta ^> defi»it«^of ;?!?r^^^ the^fe 09^; he ^i^^ 

*v question that p^rw»al id^tttityift wherever ocmr 
'*< isciousuessas, and o^y where copsQiousnesQ' i^: 
but that this, is true, oi^p^mnh oply, as^ defi^^ 
by fcocke; ajid l^at, if this docii^inQ w«iie;Stri»fc 
'*- ly, analyjS(ed^ it amouAtft. to, np^ng mq^e thaa 
'* that consciousness is consciousness/* This is 
certainly true ; and the observation evidently leads 
one to the real cause why so much trifling is 
found in every disquisition on this subject^ ly^. 
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which has beea dwelt oii through Hie CQuiise etfthii 
sketch — viz. that Personal Identity being a cer- 
tain complex idea formed by the raind, and the, 
phrase expressing that idea not being intended to 
convey any other idea than that which the mind 
has thus arbitrarily attached to it, our inquiry, at 
aoy time, into what is Personal Identity, caib 
oply be an inquiry into what we mean by it. When, 
therefore, we have, previously to any such 
inquiry, defined what we mean by the phrase, 
Mid, after such definition, come again to state, (as. 
if we had discovered the meaning of the phrase,, 
by investigating the subject,) that Personal Ideof 
tity, for instance, is so and so, it must of neces* 
sity follow, if we state truly what this same Pef*' 
spnal Identity is, that we shall state it to be that 
which we had previously defined it to be, because^ 
in fact, we had been inquiring only into what wa* 
the meaning which we ourselves had given it; thei 
necessary consequence is, that substituting thfo 
definition for the thing defined, we have merel)^ 
aji identical or trifling propositipn, such as Du^ ' 
Brown truly states that Locke's account of Per- 
sonal Identity amounts to, when he says, Per-< 
sfinal Identity is consciousness ; oamely, thafi I 
c(msciousness_ is canscipusn&ss^ 

Hence, too, we see the reapon why the veqO I 
aWe' men who have engaged in the investigation 
of what they call this phenomenon of the mindi. 
without having previously attached any definite? 
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signification to the expression they used^ whether 
mental identity ox personal lA&niitY y have involved- 
themselves in confusion and inconsistencies^ and' 
left their readers in the same ignorance in which 
they found them ; and that reason is this — that> 
they have mistakingly conceived they were in-- 
quiring into or investigating the nature of some-- 
thing really existi ng in nature extrinsic of our minds ; ' 
whereas^ in fact, they have been only in quest of 
a meaning to attach to the phrase they used : and- 
therefore, it was not matter of surprise that^ at^ 
last, one attached one meaning to the words, and 
another attached a different one ; but neither added' 
any thing to their own knowledge or that of their 
readers, nor advanced truth a single jot. 

It was not my original intention to include Dr. - 
Stewart among those who have written on Per-' 
sonal Identity ; because he cannot, I think, pro- 
perly be said to have treated of it. He glances 
only at it in the second section of his first chapter 
of the Elements of the Philosophy of the Mindv 
and then quits it, apparently, if not expressly,- on- 
the ground that no new light can be thrown upon 
it by metaphysical discussions ; and that, there- 
fore, it was neither necessary nor useful to do 
more than state the fact. The great eminence, • 
however, of this acute and very learned writer, 
I begin to think, would make it improper not to - 
take some notice, in an essay of this kind, even 
of the little that he has said on the subject. It 
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must be obvious to the reader of that vefy in- 
teresting work, that though it abounds in the 
most judicious and striking observations on the 
mischievous consequences that have resulted to 
metaphysical inquiries, from the vague and un- 
steady use of language, and though, in many re- 
spects, he is himself free from censure on that 
head, yet in adverting to Personal Identity, short' 
and summary as his allusions to it are, he falls 
into the same error which he so truly charges on 
his brethren. Let the reader, for example, turn 
to the first and second paragraphs of the section 
above referred to, and he will find proof of this 
assertion. In the first paragraph he treats of 
" certain laws of beUef inseparably connected 
" with the exercise of consciousness, memory, 
" perception, and reasoning." He there dissents 
from what he calls " the common doctrine of our 
' best philosophers, (namely,) that it is by the evi-. 
' dence of consciousness we are assured that we 
' ourselves exist." He contends that, " though 
' consciousness, in the ordinary acceptation of 
' the word, implies a belief not only of the pre- 
' sent existence of that which is felt, but of the 
' present existence of that which feels and thinks, 
' that being which I denote by the words I and 
' myself; yet, properly speaking, it is the former of 
' these two facts only of which we can be properly 
' said to be conscious, agreeably to the rigorous in- 
' terpretation of the expression ;" and that there- 
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tcffb '^it apjpears to h»B more correct to call the 
^^ beUof of our ownr exktenee a eoncmnitant oc ac*- 
^* eeasoiry of the enerdae of coiifieioussiesSythaD to- 

say tiiat our existeiK^e is a fsuet faUing uader the. 

immediate eognizaoce of eo&sciousiiesfiu "* Thisr 
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* It 18 not withm- the scope of this* Kttfe work to mqiiire intc^ 
the Imtb or correctncas of any oH\e doctkiaea which, iht writ&rft 
tt( whom I refer inculcate, ^ucp^ so far aa pointtog out their 
ifwxt of poeduuoa and accuracy in the use of language may ne-* 
cessarily lead to a consideration of that kind. I cannot, howeyer^r 
help suggesting here, that, wfth all the deference which I feel for 
tike opinions of Dt. Stewart^- it would seenr to me that ft is rather 
iilie iatter tfian tli6./^niiei> of tile twa faett to iilliek b&ieitts» 
above, dialjshaiild be oonsideKed at:cooneeted wilii consciottsntssv. 
(Consciousoeas, I conceivei implies a reflex, action, of the mind ob» 
itseUl We first have a knowledge or idea of the existence of 
some painful or pleasing sensation, and the mind, ifthat sensation 
Be strong or poignant, is exdusivdy engrossed by^itfbr the mo- 
ment. Ilr revels i» tbe]^iBasuse, or it agoniaev under tbe pain ;- 
and kLthe parexyam of enjpyia»t;or sufiieaiig^ whoi e^rer adverfir 
tA-^mepmciousnesi* of the pleasuBa.Qr the:paiiL?. Zenahimself^ 
bQwe^eirhe migjiit- have struggled te persuade himself that paia 
was no evil, would not, I conjecture, have thought of philo- 
sophising on the present sensation of acute pain, as aflbrdfng a 
proofiof hn existcnee: nor weuld^ Epicun» have. Been (fivertedf 
ftom fhiitibn in tike momenl, of enjoyment,, tor sobstitute &r iV 
ippecGlcitictniQn.thei^ery sibatxafit asg|amtBt, that beeaase. hafeh 
h^^efij^j^tbereffire^hG^epcisited. It is only* the philosq^her in» 
bis study, with, a mind disengaged from every thing but the pro- 
position which he is to prove, or the docHrmethat he is'to incul- 
cate, that can argue ftom tfte act fyf the- mind te tfte e x i ste nce of 
tiie mind k9A% '* I MtM^ tbeteftii»„/ om^'^ and) tims. makB^th^ 
eHMlMoe.QfiQnrtfaK>ug{i^8uiwidiM9irto the iflP^tLef tke-tibiBkiBp 




is not, perhaps, a very legitimate limitation of the 
meaning of the word consciousness ; but I do not 
stop here to dispute it. In his second paragraph 
he proceeds to touch on Personal Identity, and 
does so without any intimation which of the 



thing', throQgh the medium of another thought — txmsaoumett. 
"Whenerer the mind is comdous, then, according to this view of 
the question, theirs* thought or sensation furnishes a subject 
apoo which the mind acts, and by its action produces what we 
call consciousness. Thus, if I am exposed tm a day of inteoae 
fiost, 1 must have a sensation of coldness. If my attention be 
not withdrawn from the state of my blood in that situation by 
being engrossed with some other idea, 1 advert to my feeling that 
Iamcold,andamthereforeconscM>u«of it; but if some concern of 
paramount importance occupies and diverts my whole attention 
from the state of my person, I remain regardless of the operation 
of cold upon me, and goon to act or to thinkas the exigency of the 
case requires, without the slightest consciousness of my feeling or 
aullering from cold. The mind, in such a case, wholly actuated 
by external impulses or motives, has no leisure or power to turn 
back, as it were, to contemplate its own acts or state, and is 
therefore quite unconscious of them. So, when the mind is in 
a state opposite to that which 1 have mentioned, when it is in a 
reverie, viewing passively, as it were, whatever ideas casually 
arise in succession to the fancy, we forget for the moment the 
lapse of time, are inattentive to surrounding objects, and are I 
frequently unconscions, during the fit, of sensations which, at 
other times, would be felt as vivid and strong. I carry the 
illustration a little f^her: for it may be said, that in the cases 
I have put, the mind cannot be said to have any idea of a aensa'- 
tion which it does not feel, or which produces no effect on the ' 
mind, and that the sensation which is not felt by the mind is no 
sensation at all. I therefore suppose the case of a mind actually 
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various acceptations of this very ambiguous and 
unsettled expression he adopts. He writes as if 
there could be no doubt about the precise signi- 
fication of the words, and that it was certain all 
his readers must mean by them exactly what he 
does, though he must have been apprized that 
Locke and Reid had used them in different senses. 
Yet in this very passage, " the blameable latitude 
*' in which language is sometimes used," was 
immediately within his consideration : for, in 
page 55, we have following : 

"That we cannot, without a very blameable 



acted upon by a sensation, and acting from its impulse ; as 
where, from the apprehension of falling, the mind instantly puts 
every power of the muscles in motion, to counteract the apprer 
bended force or cause about to produce the fall. The mind 
there certainly adverts, in a certain sense, to the idea which 
suggested the danger, and acted under its influence ; and yet, in 
such a case, it could not properly be said that the mind was 
conscious of the situation of the person : there was no time for 
consciousness ; the whole transaction was instantaneous ; and the 
mind never contemplated the idea in that way which, I conceive, 
is properly called consciousness.- Thus, too, in the instan- 
taneous and involuntary exclamation of the dumb son of Croesus, 
addressed to the soldier who was about to kill his father, and by 
the force of his effort in which he recovered his speech, the boy 
surely was not conscious of the idea which he was about to ex- 
press at the moment when he did express it. If he were con- 
scious at the moment, the effort would never have been made — 
his consciousness .of his inability to speak would have pre- 
vented it. 
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" latitude in the use of words, be said to be con- 
" scions o( OUT personal identity, is a proposition 
" still more indisputable ; inasmuch as the very 
" idea of Personal Identity involves the idea of 
" time, and consequently presupposes the exer- 
" cise not only of consciousness, but oi memory." 
Now, whatever idea Mr. Stewart meant to annex 
(I certainly cannot see with distinctness what it 
was) to this phrase, it must certainly be different 
from that which Locke, and Reid, and Butler, all 
understood by it : for, according; to the first, con- 
sciousness was of the essence of Personal Identity ; 
and the other two admitted, at least, that con- 
sciousness and identity were connected. Here 
Mr. S. states it as an indisputable proposition, 
that we are not conscious of our personal identity, 
i. e. that consciousness and personal identity are not 
at all connected. Here, therefore, is great con- 
fusion among those able writers, which can only 
have been produced by their expressing different 
things by the same words. The confusion is not 
lessened by what Mr, Stewart immediately af- 
terward says in support of the proposition he has 
laid down ; namely, that we cannot be rightly 
said to be conscious of Personal Identity, " inas- 
" much as the very idea of Personal Identity in- 
" volves the idea of time, and consequently pre- 
" supposes the exercise not only of consciousness, 
" but of memory." 

One cannot read this passage without being 
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tempted to ai&, Ucm <doe& this a^gum^t, begiri- 
&mg mth '' in^mush/' piH^y^ the tbki^ ^KteMed 
for ? Identity dO€» include the idi6k oftme; be- 
cause it eotii»der« the thing to be identified With 
respect to 4 pa^t atid a present tkme. It is ttlso 
trae that any idea re^ogiri^ing a past tiftie, id the 
rault of an aet ef memm/ ; bi$t whei^e is fb6 tn- 
eoAsisteney of an aet o^f imm^y and an atbt 6f 
eomchuMe^ being enmbined ? And if they niaif 
be sOy whai pretents \^ fi^om being comchu^ 6f 
fmtp&rsonal id&ntUjft Aecording to Mr« Stoi^rt'il 
notion of comeiomnesa^ I cannot to-day be ^^on^ 
scious I am the same per^m that I was yesterday ; 
because> in refeiting to what I (a person) Wad 
yesterday^ I mnM exercise an act of nienidiry. 
Ncme of those who went before Mi^. SteWftrt k 
this discussion ever doubted the f)os)sibiUty of 
connexion between memory and Gonseiousneisi^ ; 
indeed, they conceived consciousness 1k> be 
founded on memory as to all past transaetiton^; 

and therefore, certainly, his meaning of the Word 
mast be totally different from theirs, 'f hat mean-*- 
ing unfortunately he has not given us, dtheifWise 
than thus indirectly, and 1 hope 1 may say with- 
out offence, not very intelfigibly. Perhaps I m*y 
be allowed to go farther, and say, that the reason 
which he has alleged why consciouisness eannot 
be a proof of identity-— nsmiely, beeaui^e it implies 
an act of memory — is very ibconelUdive, even 
without reference to the authority of thdse who 
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have used consciousness for that purpose. We 
have seen that Mr. S. admits that consciousness 
is at least evidence of the present existence of all 
the various sensations^ affections, passions, hopes, 
fears, desires, &c. which the mind can feel. This 
necessarily makes it evidence oi the present exist- 
ejice of ^nj particular idea in the mind, at any 
given time : it is, therefore, evidence of a present 
idea, produced by the operation of memory. But 
it is conceded by all, and by Mr. S. among tlieni; 
that yfe must place an implicit and absolute reli- 
ance on the truth of ideas of memory, when those 
ideas themselves are clear and free from doubt, 
or we must give up all pretensions to any know- 
ledge of ^«y past event, and if so, must also give 
up all pretensions to the knowledge of identity in 
any thing whatsoever, because identity implies the 
existence of the thing formerly and now. In this 
argument, then, as Mr. S. does not affect to deny 
the truth of ideas of memory, since we have from 
consciousness (in the '* common meaning of the 
" word among our best philosophers") evidence 
of our present existence, and evidence also, from 
consciousness of the present existence of an idea 
of memory, (the truth of which we are not allowed 
to doubt), that we existed at a former time, — we 
therefore have from consciousness full evidence of 
our Personal Identity. 

It is obvious, that in the use I make of*' Per- 
" sonal Identity" here, I adopt Mr. S.'s use of it, 

F 
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leaving it» as he has done^ undetermined what 
ought to be meant by the word person. 

But to proceed to what he further says as to 
Personal Identity. 

" The belief connected with this idea" (I 
know not whether he means the idea of Personal 
Identity^ or the idea of the consciousness of it, — for 
both had been mentioned in the preceding sen- 
tence) " is implied in every thought and action of 
** the mind, and may be justly regarded as one 
'^ of the simplest and most essential elements of 
" the understanding." — " Indeed, it is impos- 
" sible to conceive either an intellectual or an 
'* active being to exist without it." I take it for 
granted that he thus speaks of the belief o{ our 
Personal Identity, and that his meaning is, that 
without a belief in our Personal Identity, no intel- 
lectual or active being can exist. If that be so, 
then he uses the words in the most common and 
vernacular sense of them, and addresses, himself 
to the understanding, not of the [^ilosophers who 
have endeavoured to abstract th^. person from the 
man, but of those who use the word / or moi to 
represent the totality of the human creature, in 
the complex idea of which the material body, in a 
vast majority of cases, forms the most important 
w^edieht, if it be not the only subject to which 
in their minds it relates. 

*' It is, however," says he, *' remarkable, with 
respect to the belief, that, universal as it is 
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among our species, nobody but a mi^taj^ysi- 
cian ever thinks of expressing it in words, or 
of reducing into the shape of a proposition the 
TRUTH to which it (i.e. the identity of the per- 
son) relates. To the rest of mankind it fprm^ 
not an object of knowledge, but a condition or 
supposition necessarily and voconsciousjy^ kkr 
volved in the exercise of all their faculties." 
Hitherto we find nothing affirmed or taught of 
Personal Identity, but that the belief in it is uni- 
versal. With the following sentences he thei^ 
finally dismisses the subject: — '* On a part of 
' our constitution (i. e. the belie/ of our Personal 

* Identity), which is obviously one of the last or 
^ primordial elements at which it is possible to 

* arrive in analysing our intellectual operations, 
' it is plainly unphilpspphical to suppose that 
' any new light can be thrown by metaphysical 

* discussion : alj that can be dpne with propriety 
' in such cases is to state the fact." 



* This seems to justify mein the interpretation which I have 
suggested as being the true one of the word conscioumesSy and 
that it implies a reflex act of the mind iturning to contemplate 
one of its own feelings, states^ or acts : for this passage is 9. 
dir^t admission that the mind may be acting on a belief in- 
volved in the exercise of all its faculties, without the mind being 
conscious of it, «. e. the belief (an act or state of the mind) is 
existing and perpetually operating, without the mind making it, 
by «uch r^x act as I have alluded to, a subject of its contem- 
plation — \n other words, without a consciousness of it. 
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He then observes upon what he calls the 
absurd and inconsistent attempts which some 
ingenious men have made to explain the gradual 
progress by which they suppose the mind to be 
led to a knowledge of its own existence, and of 
that continued identity which out constitution leads 
us to ascribe to it; and asserts, that every theory 
which pretends to account for this conviction 
must necessarily involve that sort of paralogism 
which logicians call a petitio principii. It is not 
necessary here to shew that Mr. Stewart is him- 
self in this passage begging a question, and mak- 
ing an assumption, which I shrewdly suspect he 
would be found guilty of, if his reasoning were 
closely examined : it is sufficient for me to sub- 
mit, that, upon the whole of what little he has 
said on Personal Identity, he leaves the subject 
in the same state in which it was left by his pre- 
decessors ; with this difference, that he speaks 
on it much more loosely and vaguely than even 
they did, and puts a more direct negative on the 
possibility of further reasoning producing any 
addition to the clearness or extent of our know- 
ledge upon it. In his remarks on the _ way in 
which the argument on this subject has hitherto 
been conducted by most of those who have en- 
gaged in it, I most fully concur ; and I infer from 
,all he has said to prove the futility of what has 
been done, and the hopelessness of doing more 
by further discussion, that the argument is, in 






fact, and has been throughout its progress, a mere 
verbal one, and that beyond the ascertainment of 
men's own notions on it, reducing them to the 
same standard, and thereby fixing the propriety 
of language as connected with this topic, all inves- 
tigation is useless. From many of the preceding 
passages of this valuable work of Mr. Stewart 
I might draw very direct sanctions for thus re- 
ducing this question, and perhaps some others- 
that have been discussed quite as much at length, 
and with as little effect to a question of philo- 
logy, rather than of the more dignified science of 
metaphysics. In page 22 he observes, " That in 
" such disquisitions as we are now engaged in, 
" it is chiefly from the gradual correction of verbal 
" ambiguities, and the gradual detection of un- 
" suspected prejudices, that a progressive though 
" slow approximation to truth is to be expected." 
Id a quotation from D'Alembert, page 23, we 
find this, — " It should seem, that every thing we 
" learn from a good metaphysical book is only a 
" sort of reminiscence of what the mind pre- 
" viously knew. The obscurity of which we are 
" apt to complain in this science may be always 
" justly ascribed to the author," i. e. to the ambi- 
guity or imperfection of his language. Mr. Stew- 
art adds, page 27,—" As the following specula- 
" tions differ, in some essential points, from the 
" conclusions of former writers, I found myself I 
" under the necessity of abandoning, in various^ j 
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*' mst^ncesy t/ieir phraseology.'' Indeed^ through- 
out the whole of this chapter, Mr. S. is occupied 
in pointing out, which he does very ably, the 
errors that flow from the colifusion of different 
classes of propositions, incorrect definition, and 
improper expression of the weight and value even 
of what are called axioms, countenanced by the 
speculation, and still more " by the phraseology 
^ of eminent writers." His animadversions of 
this nature involve not only Dr. Reid, whose 
vagueness I have remarked on, but reaches even 
to Newton himself :— he says. 

Into this indistinctness of language (that 
which confounds the meaning of the words defi^ 
nition and principle) Dr. Reid was probably 
led, in part, by Sir I. Newton, who with a very 
illogical latitude in the use of words> gave the 
name of cucioms to the laws of motion. For such 
a misapplication of the technical terms of 
mathematics, some apology might perhaps be 
made, if the author had been treating on any 
subject connected with moral science;* but. 
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* I am curious to know how a tnaii could be entitled to 
** some (or ani/) apdogy for a misapplication of technical tennis 
'* of mathematics, if he had been treating on a subject connected 
*\ with moral science/* I conjecture Mr. S. had not the fear of 
*' indistinctness of language'^ before his eyes, when writing, this 
sentence. I also feel some inclination to believe, that he who is 
writing on rnoral science is less to be indulged in misapplidition 
of language, than if he were writing on an exact sciisnce ; as 
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'* surely, in a work of ' mathematical principles, 
&c.' the word axiom might reasonably be ex- 
pected to be used in a sense somewhat analo- 
** gous to that in which every person liberally edu- 
cated is accustomed to use it." — Again, p. 50, 
The distinction [verbal] which I have already 
made between elements of reasoning and prin- 
ciples of reasoning, appears to myself to throw 
much light on these apparent contradictions : 
that the seeming difference of opinion on this 
point between these two profound writers arose 
chiefly from the ambiguities of language, may be 
inferred from- this," &c. 
From this review of the opinions which we 
have considered, and from the observations which 
they have occasionally suggested, it may reason- 
ably be asked, what can have given rise to so much 
fruitless disquisition ? May we not say with truth, 
that, rightly considered, the inquiry into what con-, 
stitutes Personal Identity is a subject not involving 
in it any difficulty — that Personal Identity is not 
one of those recondite and abstruse mysteries of 
nature which require for its development the 
searching sagacity of the '* philosopher of mind," 
or the gigantic intellectual power of those extraor- 
dinary men who have compelled Nature, to reveal 
for man's nse her hidden secrets? Is it not 



in m/rals it is quite impossible to arrive at or communicate truth 
without the utmost precision of language. 
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leaving it^ as he has done^ undetermined what 
ought to be meant by the word person. 

But to proceed to what he further says as to 
Personal Identity. 

" The belief connected with this idea" (I 
know not whether he means the idea of Personal 
Identity, or the idea of the consciousness of it, — for 
both had been mentioned in the preceding sen- 
tence) " is implied in every thought and action of 
** the mind, and may be justly regarded as one 
** of the simplest and most essential elements of 
" the understanding." — " Indeed, it is impos- 
" sible to conceive either an intellectual or an 
" active being to exist without it." I take it for 
granted that he thus speaks of the belief oi our 
Personal Identity y and that his meaning is, that 
without a belief in our Personal Identity, no intel- 
lectual or active being can exist. If that be so, 
then he uses the words in the most common and 
vernacular sense of them, and addresses, himself 
to the understanding, not of the philosophers who 
have endeavoured to abstract the^. person from the 
man, but of those who use the word / or moi to 
represent the totality of the human creature, in 
the complex idea of which the material body, in a 
vast majority of cases, forms the most important 
in^edieht, if it be not the only subject to which 
in their minds it relates. 

'' It is, however," says he, '* remarkable, with 
respect to the belief, that, universal as it is 
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among our species, nobody but a m^^taj^ysi- 
cian ever thinks of expressing it in wordi?, ojr 
of reducing into the shape of a proposition the 
TRUTH to which it (i.e. the identity of the per- 
son) relates. To the rest of mankind it form^ 
not an object of knowledge, but a condition or 
supposition necessarily and noconsciousjy^ uir 
yolved in the exercise of all their faculties." 
Hitherto we find nothing affirmed or taught of 
Personal Identity, but that the belief in it is uni- 
versal. With the following senjteinces he thei^ 
finally dismisses the subject: — *' On a part of 
' our constitution (i. e. the belie/ of our Personal 

* Identity), which is obviously one of the last or 

* primordial elements at which it is possible to 

* arrive in analysing our intellectyal operations, 
' it is plainly unphilpspphicaji to suppose that 
' any new light can be thrown by metaphysical 
' discussion : all that can be done with propriety 
' in such cases is to state the fact." 



* This seems to justify me in the interpretation which I have 
suggested as being the true one of the word consciousness, and 
that it implies a reflex act of the mind .turning to contemplate 
one of its own feelings, states^ or acts : for this passage is 9. 
dir^t admission that the mind may be acting on a belief in- 
volved in the exercise of all ite faculties, without the mind being 
conscious of it, «. e. the belief (an act or state of the mind) is 
existing and perpetually operating, without the mind making it, 
by «ucb reflex act as I have alluded to, a subject of its contem- 
plation — in other words, without a consciousness of it. 
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5. That which arises from making Perianal 
identity commensurate with Mental Identity, 
which excludes altogether the consideration of 
whether the^ person be a living man or a departed 
spirit. 

6. That which arises from making it necessary, 
in order to ascertain Personal Identity, to inquire 
whether the mind be material or immaterial, or 
what is the nature of its constitution or connexion 
with body. 

This definition of the identity of person may 
perhaps be found sufficiently exact and full to 
answer all the purposes, literary, scientific, civil, 
political, or legal, for which it can be necessary to 
resort to it : for in which of those several depart- 
ments can it be necessary to identify a human 
being (who has not lost reason) actually existing, 
or that has existed, more fully or differently, than 
by considering him, at any two different times, 
as the same continued living human being, en- 
dowed with the intelligent principle which we 
call reason, &c. According to this definition, the 
only destruction of Identity in the person is the 

4 

death of the man, or the loss of the intelligent 
principle. If the power of the intelligent being— 
that which reasons, has memory, understanding, 
&c. — be suspended, or' extinguished ; if the 
living organisation survive that intelligent prin- 
ciple which was once combined with it,^o 
matter how ; that mutilated and imperfect thmg 
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which remains, would not be the smne person, nor 
person at all ; and, for such a being, another 
definition would be necessary, and another name 
requisite. 

There may indeed be certain states in which' 
the human being may be placed, in which it 
may be doubtful whether he can be properly 
called the same person, according to such a defi- 
nition as I have suggested ; as when the intel- 
ligent principle was never sufficiently strong, or 
where it has been gradually weakened by decay, 
so as to render it questionable, whether, com- 
paring the individual with the lowest class of 
rational beings, he does not fall below them. If 
the intelligent principle were wanting altogether, 
as in idiocy, he could not be at all classed among 
" persons, " that description, e,r hi/pothesi, implying 
the existence of the rational principle. But in 
such cases of doubt as I have just enumerated, 
whatever difficulties they may produce, we would 
not have to complain of the definition of Personal 
Identity as deficient or incomplete; the difficulty 
of the application of it would be produced by the 
circumstances of the individual instance. 

There is no case in which the definition of 
Identity of Person can require greater accuracy and 
precision than that in which it becomes a ques- 
tion, whether that Identity shall subject the indi- 
vidual to the inflictions or responsibility of criminal 
or civil jurisprudence. Yet here, it would seem. 
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the definition suggested would be adequate and 
perfect ; and whether the question be, shall the 
given individual be held civilly responsible for the 
contract he has entered into, or criminally for the 
mischief which his act has produced ; in either 
case he will be held responsible as the same 
person, if he be the same living man who entered 
into the contract, or did the mischievous act, pro- 
vided that, at the time of entering into the con- 
tract and doing the act, as well as at the time 
when the question of responsibility arises, he was 
of sound mind ; that is, had reason, memory, &c. 
in at least the lowest degree at which men are 
considered as not madmen or idiots. If, at the 
time of entering into the contract, he was not of 
sound mind, his contract will be held void : it is. 
i^ot his act. If, at the time of doing the mis- 
chievous deed, or at the time of his trial for the 
alleged crime, he shall appear not to have been, 
or not to be, of sound mind; in the first case he 
will be acquitted, and in the second he will not. 
be tried. 

But it may be said, this definition is not ap- 
plicable to our existence in a future world, inas- 
much as by death the material organisation is 
destroyed. I admit it; and according to this, 
definition of person^ it cannot be said that any 
person shall live hereafter. But what does this 
amount to? that either a new expression njiist 
be adopted to designate our future existence, or 
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^at we must resort to a periphrasis — for instance, 
should the question be put, shall any person 
live after death in another world ? The answer 
would be, no : — for the word person is applicable 
to us in this world ; but the human soul shall live 
hereafter — the hiteUigent being which is now 
united with a human body — the thinking, conscious 
being shall live hereafter, when that which now 
constitutes part of the person, the mortal part, 
shall be destroyed by death ; and, according to 
the doctrine of the resurrection, not only the 
human soul shall live hereafter, but it shall be 
united with another body, either the old one 
raised into life by a new organisation miraculously 
given to it, or by another and a glorified body 
created. Thus the belief of the future and im- 
mortal existence of the human soul is no way 
impeached or embarrassed by the definition sug- 
gested of Personal Identity. But should a question 
arise — how is the identity of the human soul united 
to a raised or glorified body, as they shall exist 
hereafter with the person who existed on earth, 
to be proved, or ascertained, or designated? — this 
certainly would lead to inquiries quite distinct 
from that which relates to ^eriWia/ identity. These 
inquiries would probably be partly verbal, partly 
metaphysical, and, perhaps, partly theological. 
As an instance of the verbal questions, one would 
be what we mean by the word /, or he, or we — 
when the question is, shall /, or he, or we, live 
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hCTcafter? If by /were meant tfae individual 
man who speaks^ consisting of the certain or- 
ganised body at present united to a human smi, 
it would be quite obvious that in that sense he 
would not live hereafter; because he would 
then mean a certain compound, part of which, the 
organised body, would be destroyed by death. 
But if by the word /, pr he, were mesai only the 
thinking y intelligent, conscious thing, w^ich puts the 
question, i. ,e. the human 9oul — then the answetr 
would as obviously be in the affiimatiye— rAe shall 
live hereafter. Another inquiry, a metaphysical 
one, apparently, might arise, viz^-r-how can thid 
compound being which is to live hei^after, the 
human soul, and the glorified body, be identical 
-with the compound being, the mortal body, and 
human soul, united, which now lives on earth? 
But this, too, would involve, if not resolve itself 
into another verbal inquiry, namely, into the 
meaning of identity, as used in this question ; for 
in the ordinary sense of the word, sameness, <r 
.continuance of existence without change, it would b^ 
quite manifest, that the two compound beings in 
question would not he identical. Should the inr 
tquirer be satisfied, that those two were not 
identical^ but different, another question would 
follow probably, but that would be a theologici^ 
one— how can the rewards or punishments of a 
future life be justly applicable to beings who are 
different in that future life from those who merited 
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those rewards or punishments by their conduct 
here ? This would be answered by the divine, 
not the metaphysician or the philologist; but 
would, I imagine, be finally resolved by the dis- 
tinction between Personal and Mental Identity. 

There is, perhaps, another species of idmtity ■ 
distinct from peisonal, which, for some most im- 
portant purposes, it may be necessary to resort 
to, and which I would call Moral Identity. The 
existence, however, of this distinct species of 
Identity in no way disparages the definition of 
Personal Identity, which we have been discussing: I 
it rather tends to shew its sufficiency and cor- 
rectness. And, indeed, the attempt to stretch 
Personal Identity to such an extent as to compre- 
hend all the cases to which Moral Identity alone 
is applicable, has much embarrassed the inquiry 
as to person. I must explain. 

Those who have been occupied in ascertaining 
the meaning, and investigating the nature of Per- 
sonal Identity, have, in some instances, been 
vainly endeavouring so to define it, as to make 
it the criterion or standard by which the Almighty, 
in his dealings with man, shall hereafter admea- 
sure reward or punishment; and it has been, not 
without reason, objected to Locke, that by his 
doctrine consciousness -won\d be that standard. But 
person — the being, who is the subject of human laws, 
— whose essence and qualities are calculated and 
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ascertained, with respect only to the busmess and 
concerns of this world, conducted by and re- 
lating to creatures whose narrow faculties and 
scanty intelligence are as less than nothing, 
when compared with that Eternal Omniscience, 
V** whose ways are not as our ways, and whose 
•* counsels are past finding out" — that person, I 
say, and the identity of it, ascertained on a scale 
calculated by and for such beings as than, cannot 
be safely referred to as the guide or expositor of 
the counsels of -God ! Indeed, not only revelation, 
but the well understood dictates of natural reli- 
gion alone, would teach us that the Supreme lu- 
telligence will adjust and enforce the sanctions 
of his laws by principles different from those 
by which man, in his ignorance and his incom- 
petency to discover the " hidden things*' which 
belong to the Almighty, must endeavour to secure 
the peace and well-being of society, by ap- 
portioning punishment or reward. Thus Personal 
Identity, without reference to secret motives, or 
the hidden thoughts of the heart, must regulate 
the punishment or rewards of man; but that 
Moral Identity, which is founded on the affec- 
tions or dispositions of the mind, the sameness 
and continuance, or the diversity and changes of 
those sentiments, feelings, motives, or by what- 
ever other name we may designate what gives 
moral character to the mind, and what the Scrip- 
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tures call the inward mau of the heart— it is 
THAT IdctititT/ which, we may humbly hope 
and believe, will regulate the punishments 
and the rewards dispensed by an All-seeing 
Deity! 

This notion of a moral identity seems to re- 
ceive illustration and support from all these pas- 
sages of Divine Revelation, which relate to "re- 
generation" — to the " old man" — the "outward man" 
— the " new man" — the " beijig born again," &c. ; 
but, above all, from the doctrine which so distinctly 
and emphatically declares and promises the for- 
giveness of sins, and the enjoyments of heaven, to 
all who truly repent — and to none but those who 
do. The sinner though he repents, is yet, in our 
sense of identity, the same person who sinned, 
and therefore is liable to the punishment of his 
transgressions ; and him, undoubtedly, human 
laws 7mist punish, however sincere may be his 
repentance — because no human tribunal can take 
cognisance of, or ascertain, the sincerity or the 
degree of repentance : but the Almighty, "from 
" whom no secrets are hid," who sees the secret 
sorrows of the contrite heart, and knows when 
and how far contrition has produced a change in 
the motives, desires, and dispositions of the mind ; 
not merely sorrow produced by fear of punish- 
ment, but a conversion, reaching the heart and 
influencing the affections : he only it is who can 
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ascertain when that total change of our moral 
being has taken place, to which he has promised 
not merely pardon, but happiness. 

It would seem, indeed, from these passages 
and this doctrine, that the Almighty regards him 
who is thus regenerated as if he really, and not 
figuratively, were a new moral creature — a person 
not i\iQ same with him who had offended, but one 
who had been changed in his moral essence. 
And hence the- dealing of God with man in this 
respect becomes intelligible in a great degree 
even to our finite understandings. Even man 
himself, sitting in judgment on man, if he were 
capable of fully ascertaining that such a total 
change of mind, principles, habits, and disposi- 
tions, had taken place, though in the most gross 
offender against the individual or society, would 
scarcely feel consistent with the ; ordinary sym- 
pathies of our nature to .inflict punishment for 
crimes thus repented of; and by a creature who, 
whatever he might have previously been, had 
now, by a change in his whole intellectual 
being, become a fit object for admiration and 
love, instead of censure or punishment! But I 
shall pursue this no further : I have adverted to 
the topic of moral identity, because it struck me 
that it tends in some measure to illustrate my 
view of personal identity — and to shew how that 
idea may be limited and distinguished from otheri^ 
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with which it is liable to be confounded — per- 
haps also to furnish some answer to those objec- 
tions to Personal Identity which have been 
stated by Dr. Brown, and partly answered by 
him. 

I would now conclude by observing, that 
my object in the review which I have thus taken 
of the doctrine of personal identity, was to shew 
that the disputes which have grown out of it are 
purely verbal ; that they have arisen from the 
disputants having begun at the wrong end ; that 
they have been inquiring into the nature of Per- 
sonal Identity, meamag as of a thing existing 
independent of their own meaning of the words, 
instead of beginning by fixing that meaning which 
would have given them all the information they 
ever can have on the subject ; and, finally, I 
have suggested what appears to me to be a 
proper and a convenient meaning to attach to the 
phrase. Whether I have succeeded, and to what 
extent, the reader must judge. 

But may it not yet be asked, can it be 
possible that those inquiries into identity of per- 
son, mental identity, &c. are all purely verbal ? 
is there nothing to be investigated but our own 
significations of words I can there be no abso- 
lute knowledge acquired in these pursuits beyond 
the knowledge of our own ideas and concep- 
tions, arbitrarily framed, and '4'ithout reference to 
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the reality of things, material or spiritual ? The 
answer must be modified. If the inquiry be into 
personal identity, I would still say confidently, 
that the inquiry is undoubtedly purely^ verbal, 
and is conversant only about what is or shjould 
be the meaning of the word joer^ow, taken as 
the creature of our abstracting understandings 
which meaning every man forms for himself or 
takes from others, who have given their meatiing 
to it, and which either from the weight of their 
authorityj or from a usage that has become ge- 
neral, may be received as the true and generally 
admitted meaning of the word in propriety of 
language. But if the inquiry be as to mental 
identity, in the strict and proper import of that 
phrase, i. e. identity of mind, the inquiry may not 
be verbal, but, on the contrary, would involve 
considerations of the most grave kind, namely, 
all those which relate to the nature of the human 
mind or soul (for in this respect I take the words 
to be synonymous), its origin or generation, itjB 
faculties, substance, duration, &c. &c., all of 
which would necessarily fall under the consi- 
deration of him who would enter fairly and fully 
into the investigation of what constituted the 
identity of the mind. Should the ideas of mind 
and person be mixed up in the inquiry, and treated 
as Dr. Brown treats them, sometimes as if they 
were synonymous^ sometimes as if they differed 
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in some respects/ but those differences net 
marked by description or definition ; the in*- 
quiry respecting mental identity in that state of 
the terms and of the question, would be at least 
as nugatory and unprofitable as that into personal 
identity; perhaps more so: inasmuch as in the 
former even the signification of words could not 
be ascertained from the ambiguity produced by 
the indiscriminate use of two instead of one 
expression. Should the inquiry into mental 
identity, however, be prosecuted in the fairest 
spirit of investigation, though the inquiry would 
not ber verbal or trifling, it may well be doubted 
whether it would add materially to our stock 
of actual knowledge. Every topic connected 
with such an inquiry into mind will pro- 
bably be found to be beyond the reach of our 
understanding, and must, therefore, baffle our 
research : whether what we call mind be of an 
essence distinct from matter, (whatever matter 
may be — but of the nature of which we must 
feel ourselves to be as ignorant as we admit 
ourselves to be of mind); how it is united 
with the body; in what its changes, if it does 
change, consists; how these changes are pro- 
duced; and what is the difference in its quali- 
ties, faculties, &c., if any, when separated from 
the body, and during their union here : these, 
and many such inquiries, which would be in- 
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Volved ia that into the identity of the mind^ even 
those who dignify themselves with the name of 
** Philosophers bfmind,'\ will probably be for ever 
Unable to answer, though they may not have the 
candour to relinquish. 



THE END. 
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